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THE EDUCATION BILL 


FRIENDLY reception by the House of Commons 
Ps is agreeable to a Minister who has to introduce 
a Bill, but there is something else which, when his 
heart is really set on effecting a definite purpose ought 
to be still more pleasant to him. This (need we say 
it?) is a loud abusive outery from the Press of the 
Opposition. ‘The first may be only a civil tribute to 
his personal popularity, but the second is a confession 
that his measure is thought likely to secure the end for 
which it was drafted—which is presumably something 
not acceptable to the other side. Sir J. Gorst has 
enjoyed both degrees of satisfaction from his statement 
inintroducing the Education Bill. He was well received 
by the House while, outside of it, the friends of 
everything which is priggish, acrid, wasteful, and 
oppressive in Elementary education have been moved 
almost to fury. We need make no qualification when 
we add that they have been moved to indulge in the 
most rampantly dishonest misrepresentation of the pro- 
visions of the Bill. The Daily Chronicle, which may be 


considered the official spokesman of the party whose 
principles we have just summed up, ought to be accep- 


table reading to Sir J. Gorst. It screams out that this 
is a Bill for the suppression of Board Schools—and 
ignores the fact that the four shillings per head grant 
in aid is to be given to ‘necessitous’ schools of that 
class as well as to the Voluntary. A similar ‘minus 
quantity ° of honesty and ingenuity is to be noted in its 
comment on the provision which secures to every 
‘reasonable number’ of parents the right to insist on 
definite religious instruction for their ieeiiiias This. 
it seems, is a wicked plot, for enforeing the worst kind 
of religious intolerance, And yet it is rather less than 
what has always existed in Scotland. This is the order 
. criticism which criticises the critic, and nobody else. 
oo “ would like to have believed for the 

Juring the piece of work which he happens 


Registered as q Newspaper 


to be abusing, but it nowhere approaches the truth, 
even remotely. 

Long established precedent would authorise us in 
saying that the Government's Bill could not be fairly 
judged till men had had time to read it in print and 
make a careful study of the details. A small regulation 
in an apparently unimportant clause may of course 
affect the whole practical working of a measure, and 
there may be some such determining grain of sand 
somewhere in the Bill. Yet we find none in the text so 
far, and we hold that Sir J. Gorst’s brief sketch told quite 
enough to enable a confident judgment to be passed. 
The greater part of his speech was devoted to what is 
not less vital than a descriptive statement, namely, a 
vigorous account of the conditions which have made 
legislation necessary. The establishment of gratuitous 
compulsory education has greatly hampered the Volun- 
tary Schools. In the country districts they are more 
efficient than the Board Schools, and they a are every- 
where more economical. If they are to be destroyed 
and replaced a capital outlay of over twenty-five 
millions will be required, and we shall have to expect a 
permanent addition to the cost of education of some- 
thing like two and a half millions a year. This of 
itself justifies legislation. 'The critics of whom we have 
already spoken have been moved to paroxysms of 
‘agnostic’ and dissenting spite, by Sir J. Gorst’s out- 
spoken, and also perfectly well-founded, declaration 
that the clergy of the Church of England have been 
‘the salvation * of rural education. They have taken 
good care not to attempt to traverse his account of the 
country Board Schools. It is easier to assume an 
affectation of contempt than to dispute the evidence 
that candidates for country School Boards are compelled 
to promise beforehand that they will not enforce the 
rules as to attendance. ‘The object is to preserve the 
schools which have done good work, and to save the 
country from being enormously taxed for the benefit 
of inferior rivals. But since Government is again 
called upon to deal with the question of education 
it is only the most rudimentary statesmanship to 
deal with it thoroughly. There is something 
absolutely childish in the complaint that the Bill 
goes much beyond what was expected from the 
passage in the Queen’s Speech promising legislation. 
The means by which the desired ends are to be 
obtained are unquestionably in a sense complicated. 
It is impossible to deal by one short cut-and-dried 
rule with what in itself is varied. The inclusion of 
secondary education in the purview of the Bill, a point 
on which opinions will differ, has necessarily had an 
effect on the bulk of the measure.‘ Yet the funda- 
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mental priiciples of the Bill are easily intelligible. enough in actual campaigning. So entirely is this our 


The control of education is to be decentralised. Each 
County Council is to administer in its own district 
through a statutory Committee, which it will nominate. 
A grant of 4s.a head for Voluntary Schools, and for 
Board Schools which are ‘necessitous,’ will be made 
from taxation, and granted on the presentation of proof 
of efficiency. The provision which enables a ‘reason- 
able’ number of parents to demand full religious 
instruction for their children is, we repeat it once more, 
only the essentially just rule already prevailing in 
Scotland. There is nothing in this which has the most 
remote tendency to lower the standard of education, or 
promote religious intolerance. What there is—and 
this it is that accounts for the angry outcry audible 
in certain quarters—is a tolerable security that the 
education of the country will not be rolled down to a 
uniform pattern in the interest of unsectarian fanaticism, 
which is in fact bitterly sectarian without the saving 
grace of religious belief—a hair without the beauty. 
The tone of the Opposition speakers on Tuesday 
promises well for the progress of the Bill. It is true 
that Mr. Acland thought it necessary to use inflated 
language as to the magnitude of the revolution which 
the measure is to produce and to threaten conflicts. Of 
course, a certain amount of fight is to be expected. 
The Biil is drafted with the express purpose of defeat- 
ing one of the cherished schemes of Mr. Acland’s 
own peculiar party, and it is unlikely that the small 
remnant which has survived the General Election will 
submit in silence. Yet Great Britain has given the 
Unionists a majority of 150, and a surplus equal to the 
majority of the late Government into the bargain. It 
has done this largely because it wishes to be protected 
against Mr. Acland and his methods of promoting 
the cause of education. ‘This is a fact to be kept 
carefully in mind in meeting opposition. Moreover 
there is but slight probability that the Irish contingent 
will be found to give a vehement opposition to a policy 
by which the Roman Catholics gain as well as all others 
who desire religious education. Much a!'so in the Bill 
extorts the approval even of the Opposition as can be 
seen from Mr. Acland’s own speech, from Mr. Bryce’s and 
from Thursday's Daily News. A weak Government 
which allows itself to be cowed by merely contumacious 
opposition might no doubt find itself hampered by the 
fanatics for whom the word unsectarian is an excuse for 
any excess of bigotry. But the moral of this is that 
Ministers should show themselves resolved to use their 
majority with decision. If they do not fail they have 
before them the prospect of passing in no great space 
of time a Bill which will have a very good chance of 
settling the educational controversy for our generation. 


DECIDEDLY O.K. 


\ 7 HILE much is heard about a New Diplomacy — 
not that we have ever encountered a definition 

of its distinctive peculiarities—the re-appearance of a 
once-familiar figure in political controversy reminds us 
that there was a good deal in the old that ought not to 
e neglected. Of course, diplomacy should be taken 
for what it is—namely, warfare. 
tinued for much the same purposes that occasionally 
enploy the sword, it is entitled to use all such means of 
‘besting’ an opponent as are considered honourable 


A war of wits, con- 


view that in the description of a diplomat as < bls 
abroad for the good of his country” we scarcely bod the 
wherewithal of amusing double entendre. Lying abroad 
—it is a matter of course 7 the gentleman’s business 4, 
to deceive whenever deceit is an advantage to his 
business. What charm he may possess is employed, no 
doubt, for the pleasure of pleasing, but not with that 
intention alone; and the singular courtesies of diplo- 
macy are grounded and maintained upon an under. 
taking to dezzle, bamboozle, flatter, mislead, manipulate, 
In our own country, it is understood, there has heen 
strong disposition for years past to carry on the business 
upon strictly moral principles; and we certainly know 
of one case in which a British Government indignantly 
ordered its diplomatic agent not to buy for a few hill 
pounds what it would have joyfully given as many 
thousands for three months afterwards. We do yot 
approve of this punctilio. Diplomacy is a game that 
should be delicately played, but not with delicacies of 
Rather than go 
farther on this line, we would fall back on the primitive 
principles and first practice of the art. 

It is evident, moreover,’ that with a little change of 
method, some of the most effective expedients of old- 
school diplomacy may be stripped of the objection 
with which prudery has clothed it. 
pedients, to give an example, is the employment of 


an extraneous and subversive character. 


One of these ex- 


female ingenuity, female witchery, female audacity, in 
aid of the heads of the profession. ‘This is believed to 
be a favourite practice with a nation whose diplomacy 
has the highest reputation for success; though as for 
that matter, it was common enough till recent times, 
and of its value there can be no question. 
however, a certain opprobrium hung about it, and even 


Somehow, 


the least squeamish person can understand why. It 
was considered essential to success that the female prac- 
titioner should be an unsuspected servant of her 
Government and country: her arts would not work els, 
it was thought. But a person in that position might 
quite fairly be described as a secret agent, and with les 
fairness was described as a spy and an informer, — This 
was disliked; and as taste advanced, there was also, 
perhaps, an wsthetic prejudice against the address of 
loveliness, of charm, of spirituality, to what is in some 
aspects little different from an affair of police. Thus 
an auxiliary of great value seems to have been lost to 
the Foreign Offices—or most of them at any rate. To 
speak of our own, it is probable that wild horses could 
not bring any British Minister to the employment of a 
Princess I——, even if a person sufficiently qualified 
could be found amongst Englishwomen. 

But this is an age of discovery, and it has been found 
that what was the reproach of female industry in & 
certain range of political affairs is not the essential 
necessary to success that it was supposed to be. 
Secresy, guile, the working by sugared  slyness and 
sweet treachery, may, it seems, be entirely abandone: 
Of course if a woman is charming, she will charm; I 
she is fascinating, she will fascinate ; if she is alluring 
she will lure; but it would be merely ridiculous © 
blame her for either cause or consequence if she is opel 
and above-board with it all. And it has now bee 
demonstrated that this she can be while declaredlt 
serving her Government and country in a foreign lan 
after the manner of a diplomatic agent. We will et 
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name the lady to whom this discovery must be ascribed, 
having some delicacy about doing so which we can 
hardly explain to ourselves. Perhaps—(so strong is 
pea prejudice)—perhaps it is because she és a lady ; 
but not to deprive her of an honour which, so far as 
we are aware, has never yet been acknowledged, we 
may say she is of the same nationality as the Princess 
|,_—. and writes under initials which telegraphy has 
chosen to symbolise perfect correctness. This will 
suffice; but it should be said quite explicitly that 
(). K.’s resolve to play the role of her adoption without 
disguise—disguise being its only reproach—has been 
thoroughly carrried out; and that her work does not 
seem to have suffered in the least. She does all that 
anv of her forerunners could boast of—or rather, we 
should say, as much—without exposing herself for a 
moment to opprobrious remark; mixing with them 
that know, learning the last new thing in its most 
precious newness, dropping the right word in the right 
place, influencing influential persons, nobbling the 
press—carrying on all the regular business, in short ; 
and yet giving one no more right to complain than if 
her name were inscribed in the list of embassy attachcs. 

We were reminded of the duty of this acknowledg- 
ment in reading ©. K.’s letters on the end of the 
Armenian business, and again when her intervention 
was invited by certain yearnings in the English press— 
so soon to be blighted, alas !—for Russia's friendship. 
Extremely characteristic were those letters; the mix- 
ture of sarcasm (3 parts), menace (2 parts), and 
cajolery (5 parts), which she seems to find the most 
effective with the British public, being employed with 
unusual freedom and confidence. A smaller but suffi- 
cient opportunity now occurs, in a correspondence about 
the Society of the Friends of Russian Freedom and 
the connection therewith of the President of the 
Liberal ederation of Great Britain. This Society was 
started in 1890, Dr. Spence Watson being one of its 
founders, we believe, and the head of it from its begin- 
nings. Not long had it been in existence when O. K. 
was down upon it (if she will pardon the expression) 
with the utmost severity; and though she could not 
persuade her great friend Mr. Gladstone to do anything 
more, she succeeded in moving him to move Mr. Shaw- 
Iefevre and Mr. Acland out of the Society, where, it 
must be allowed, they had no business to be. For, 
although O. K. did wrong to nourish the suspicion 
(which, however, may have been merely official) that 
the funds of the Society were used for Nihilist opera- 
tions in Russia, Nihilist doctrines of a very advanced 
type were preached by some of its most distinguished 
members, Thus, in a little book of pamphlets to 
which Dr, Spence Watson wrote an introduction last 
year, we find such declarations as this: ‘We believe 
that the worthless gang which now rules over Russia 
can be overthrown only by force; and to this end we 
see no other means than force. In politics we are revo- 
lutionists, recognising not only popular insurrection 
but military plots, nocturnal attacks upon the palace, 
bombs, and dynamite.” Every man to his opinion. 
For our own part, we can but think that when party 
leaders and presidents of great party associations in 
Fngland countenance language of that sort, the country 
itself gives offence to the Government — attacked. 
Lappily, therefore, the occasion which calls on us to 
remark upon the peculiar functions of O, K. in English 
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society is one that finds us in sympathy with her, 
Admitting that there have been times when the pulling 
of the leg of her august friend has given us no delight, 
we think it entirely justified when the purpose was to 
shake out Mr. Acland and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre; and we 
can but wish her success in the attempt to bring 
Dr. Spence Watson to a right sense of his duties, 


THE PEER-PREMIER’S PEERS 
T ORD ROSEBERY cannot possibly prepare his 
A 


speeches. We broached this theory several 
months ago when he committed himself to some 
marvellously imprudent utterances at Glasgow. The 
study of his remarks at the breakfast of the General 
Purposes Committee of the National Liberal Federation 
—they might cut it a bit shorter, but that is the correct 
title—confirm our view entirely. Up to a certain point 
he was judicious enough. He praised the N L.F. and 
the C.L.A., declaring that the bifurcation of Mr. 
H{udson between the two bodies was the best arrange- 
ment conceivable. ‘There are persons who say that it is 
a monstrous sham, but Lord Rosebery disposed of 
their objections cheerfully enough. For ‘ they,’ Lord 
Rosebery might have said ‘he, since Mr, 
Labouchere’s letter to the Daily Chronicle came 
in for direct quotation. Still personalities are 
best avoided, more especially when they are at 
the expense of the editor of a weekly paper who 
has an unfailing armoury of weapons at his disposal 
and a happy dexterity in the use of them. ‘Then 
Lord Rosebery proceeded to declare that the Radical 
party was suffering from too little money rather than 
too much Hudson. Therein it will receive the sympathy 
of most of us, even though we are not privileged to be 
members of the G.P.C. of the N.L.F. All was right 
so far, but then Lord Rosebery must needs blunder 
hideously. He burst out into an hysterical denial of 
the allegation that he had recommended peerages for 
corrupt motives. It is a scandalous imputation, and a 
scandalous lie, he declared ‘ on his honour as a gentle- 
man. Now we are not conversant with the procedure 
or provender at political breakfasts, dinners being more 
in our line. But if the G.P.C. of the N.L.F. had 
been suddenly choked with a crumpet and carried to a 
mortuary, the finding must have been that of Commit- 
tee-slaughter against Lord Rosebery. 

The line of thought is easy enough to follow. Sub- 
scriptions mean men cf means; I was accused of taking 
cash down in exchange for future honours ; and—pop 
went the soda-water. A discreet speaker, however, 
would have perceived that the temptation was emphati- 
cally to be avoided. In the first place the story, except 
for an allusion in the Manchester Guardian over which 
Lord Rosebery was unfortunate enough to stumble, is 
as dead as a split haddock. Lven T'ruth has got tired 
of it, though there were days in which 7'ruth supported 
sutliciently definite statements with sufficiently definite 
figures. And when we come to look at Lord Rosebery’s 
explanation, its weakness seems almost feminine. Let 
us disregard an after-breakfast excitement which 
seems almost to cover. self-accusation in the form 
of self-excuse. At most he can plead that Mr. 
Williamson and Mr. Stern were legacies from Mr. 
Gladstone, and that they would have been peers 
before, had not Radical organisers declared that their 
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seats were unsafe. As both constituencies are 
now represented by Unionists, those organisers may 
be congratulated on their foresight. Lord Rosebery, 
gy is not happy in wailing, ‘Please, sir, it was 
not me, but the other elderly boy. He even proceeded 
to dare the world in general to state before a large 
public audience that Mr. Gladstone had received money 
on the table for the peerages. But nobody imagines 
that so crude a compact could have been perpetrated. 
Mr. Williamson and Mr. Stern might have given 
generously to the party funds, and unless their re- 
mittances were enlarged by a pretty strong hint, 
Lord Rosebery’s honour, as a gentleman, would remain 
unaffected. Nevertheless, the fact would remain that 
that they purchased their coronets by their political 
largesses. On any other grounds we agree with Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson in Tuesday's Jimes that their honours 
are unintelligible. They were absolutely undis- 
tinguished in the House, though outside it Lord 
Vandsworth (late Mr. Stern) piled up an unexampled 
total of electoral defeats. And the worst of it is that 
Lord Rosebery was so engrossed on his two peers that 
he did not say a word about Sir Herbert Naylor 
Leyland’s baronetcy. ‘It came rather suddenly after 
his political conversion didn’t it ?* one General Pur- 
poses Committeeman might have whispered to another 
between the mouthfuls of bread and marmalade. We 
should have clinked tea-cups with that Committee-man, 
had we been adorning Huddersfield. 

Altogether the National Liberal Federation has not 
scored a success. Nobody ‘ had it out* with Dr. Spence 
Watson, for the simple reason that a hearing was refused 
the malcontents. Mr. John Ellis, however, has pro- 
tested in the press against the stifling of discussion by 
cut-and-dried resolutions with a vigour that must make 
even Dr. Spence Watson feel uneasy. He is told in 
reply by Mr. Massie that the Federation has a right to 
manage its own business as it pleases. Perhaps so, but 
if it is a mere phonograph it has no call to pretend to 
political intelligence. The dissatisfaction against the 
supposed dictatorship of the Whips through Mr. Hudson 
has only been strengthened by the blank refusal to 
dissociate the Federation from the Central Liberal 
Association. The disinclination to obey one even 
superior to the Whips has been stiffened by Lord Rose- 
bery’s latest ineptitude. We have Sir Wilfrid declaring 
that his statement is no justification whatever of a most 
dubious transaction. His warmest apologist is a Non- 
conformist minister who has confided his travelling 
impressions to the Times. ‘As far as I can judge, 
although his lordship is not quite regarded as a model 
leader, he is generally thought to be the best available. 
If the party could be polled he would presumably bear 
out the Nonconformist minister by getting home with 
a majority. But more Huddersfield breakfasts, and 
even Mr. Pickersgill would stand a chance against him. 


TREATIES AND TRADE IN CHINA 


WELVE years ago the late M. Ferry encouraged 

the French people to persevere with their enter- 

prise in Tonquin, which was just then costing much in 
blood and treasure, by visions of the future wealth 
which it would bring them from the trade of southern 
and south-western China. With the effective control of 
Tonquin, he said, France would have a virtual monopoly 
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of tl:e trade of the coterminous provinces of Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi and Yunnan, with a population of over q 
hundred millions, and this would speedily repay her for 
the sacrifices which she was then making. Tonquin has 
long been subdued, save for sporadic outbreaks of so. 
olel pirates in the remoter districts; the capacity of 
the Red River for navigation is fully understood now: 

a railway has been eniaieniell from the Red River delta 
towards the Chinese border; treaties and conventions 
in favour of French trade have been made, the lates; 
only in June last; expeditions to study commercial 
conditions in the region have been despatched, and jf 
trade could be nursed and dandled into vigour, that of 
‘Tonquin should now be of great importance, which jt 
certainly is far from being, and such trade as there is in 
existence is now threatened with a danger which has 
alarmed the French Senate. 

For M. Ferry and the colonial party in France forgot 
that there were other routes into the region on which 
they had cast their eyes besides those through Tonquin 
—routes which had the advantage of being natural and 
therefore of being cheap. In this country and in the 
British settlements in the East this was never forgotten 
and the French advances in ‘Tonquin, their commercial 
treaties, cunningly derived tariffs and the rest of it were 
therefore received with some calmness. here was 
always a trump card in the hands of the British 
Government, and that card has now been played. This 
is the opening of the West River to foreign trade. We 
have already described the diplomatic position of this 
matter. ‘The Emperor of China has signed a decree 
ordering the opening of the river, but it is being held in 
abeyance until an arrangement is made with the 
British Government touching the rectification of the 
Burma frontiers. It is not, however, with this aspect 
of the question that we are concerned now, but with 
its effect on the international trade of a vast area in 
China, which the French have been striving for years to 
reach through war and diplomacy, and which they have 
now almost reached. 

An examination of any modern map of Southern 
China will show that two great rivers enter the broad 
estuary known as the Canton River. One of these 
comes from the north, having traversed the north and 
north-west districts of the Kwangtung _ province, 
while the other flows in a straight line from the west, 
rising in Yunnan and _ traversing Kwangsi province 
and the whole southern part of Kwangtung. It runs 
almost parallel to the Tonquin frontier ena waters the 
whole region immediately to the north of the latter 
Mr. A. KR. Colquhoun and Mr. Bourne of the 
British Consular Service in China gone, the 
former up, the latter down the stream, and found t 
navigable for eight hundred miles from Canton to 
Pé-Sé on the Yunnan border, with numerous (ol 
siderable towns along its banks, and an energetic 
trade carried on by means of junks along its cours 
and that of some of its tributaries. Some steal 
navigation exists on it now, for the Canton authorities 
send gunboats up to Nanning and W uchow, the largest 
towns on its banks, and it is suitable for steam for 
about six hundred miles. Now, with this great strea 
open to foreign nav igation and with three or four tow? 
open as treaty ports, it is not difficult to see the cour’ 
the foreign trade of the region will take. A bale of 
goods from London or Liverpool will reach Hong Kong 
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and be there transhipped either into a junk or a steamer 
and be carried straight up the West River to one or 
other of the large towns on its banks, and, without 
breaking bulk or the rough handling and expense 
inevitable in frequent transhipments, will reach its 
destination some hundreds of miles into the heart of 
Southern China by the cheapest carriage in the world. 
The bale of French goods from Marseilles or Havre 
will reach Haiphong in ‘Tonquin, be transhipped into a 
steamer or junk up the Red River to Hanoi, will there 
be put on the railway for the Chinese frontier, will 
probably have to change on to the Chinese line when it 
is constructed (not even a survey has been made for it 
vet), and then it will reach the particular market to 
which the railway runs, and if it has to go elsewhere 
will have to be put in a vessel on the West River. 

Nor is this all. The duties will be different. The 
trade going by the West River will pay 74 per cent. duty 
at the Chinese customs station outside Hong Kong, or 
in Canton, being 5 per cent. customs duty and 2) per 
cent. commuted transit duty, and will then be free of 
all taxation to its destination. ‘The French trade will 
pay a duty on entering Tonquin, and will then pay 
another duty—smaller by a third than that on the 
coast—on entering China. ‘Thus, by the West River 
we have carriage wholly by water, with its attendant 
cheapness, one transhipment and one duty ; by Tonquin 
we have two, three, and possibly four transhipments 
carriage partly by rail, and two separate duties. It is 
quite true that the French may avail themselves of the 
West River, and doubtless this is what they will be 
forced to do; but in this case, what- of the immense 
commercial advantage of Tonquin, and what of the 
monopoly which they were to possess by reason of their 
position in that province? The monopoly and the 
advantage have both vanished into thin air. M. Bour- 
geois, in his carefully prepared answer on ‘Tuesday 
admitted as much. He said the opening of the West 
River would benefit Canton, where the French bought 
silk. No doubt it will, for the more trade on a stream, 
the more benefit to the towns on it: it was not, how- 
ever, the benefit of a Chinese town, but of French trade 
through Tonquin that was dangled before the French 
public as the object of the Tonquin war. 

British commercial diplomacy has, therefore, nothing 
tobe ashamed of in South China. It has, however, 
another task before it in North China. What the 
exact terms of the Russian secret treaty with China 
may be no one seems to be aware; but that there is an 
arrangement of some kind appears to be generally 
admitted. We have ourselves declined to give credence 
to the semi-official contradictions which have been 
published from time to time, for we have had reason to 
believe that a convention relating to the continuation 
of the Siberian railway across Manchuria, probably by 
Way of 'Tsitsihar, Kirin and Moukden to a port in the 
Yellow Sea is in existence, and that it includes a pro- 
Vision for the international position of the port at which 
the line will terminate on the coast, whether Port 
Arthur or Talien Wan, at the head of the Liao-tong 
promontory, where the Japanese landed their troops 
during the war. The impression we have is that the 
arrangement as to this port is not, in form at least, 
ena but rather resembles the privileges granted at 
POR A ten save that in this instance the grant is 

Sle Power, while at the treaty ports it is to 
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several Powers. Under these circurnstances the policy 
of Great Britain in North China will be a matter cf 
great moment, politically as well as commercially. 
There are several ways by which any special trade con- 
cession of this kind, assuming it to be a trade conces- 
sion only, can be counterbalanced. The port in question 
may be opened to the foreign trade of all nations ; 
other ports or places in the region—Kirin and 
Moukden, for example—may be opened, and as a last 
resource there is such a step as that taken in 1885 
when Port Hamilton was occupied. The move which 
is to act as check may not be so obvious as in Southern 
China; but if one as successful can be made British 
merchants will have no reason to complain of their 
diplomacy. 


MM. BOURGEOIS AND BERTHELOT 


FFNUE resignation or rather the dismissal of M. Ber- 

thelot can scarcely be held to be a fresh illustra- 
tion of the frequency with which the unexpected 
happens in French politics. Vor a long time past some 
such hasty exit had been thought to be in store for the 
eminent chemist who late in life essayed with credit to 
his self-confidence to shine as a diplomatist. From the 
first indeed, he was alone in taking his appointment 
seriously. In the Cabinet as originally cast he figured 
as Minister of Public Instruction, a post he had 
previously held with inconsiderable success. It was 
only at the eleventh hour, when M. Bourgeois had 
failed after much searching to hunt up a Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, that M. Berthelot was invited to install 
himself at the Quai d'Orsay. Very little was expected 
of him by anybody, but by M. Bourgeois less than by 
any one else; and still he contrived to prove a dis- 
appointment. ‘The general public blamed him for 
blunders for which it was unjust to hold him responsible, 
the fact being that he was at no time a free agent but 
throughout the cat’s-paw of the President of the 
Council. Among the tolerably well informed it has 
all along been notorious that whatever diplomatic 
business has been transacted in Paris in the course of 
the last few months has been done over M. Berthelot’s 
head, but the Ambassadors of the Powers had almost 
forgotten the way to the Quai d’Orsay as the result of 
their regular attendance at the Place Beauvau. But 
even as a figurehead M. Berthelot seems to have been a 
failure. It is certain at any rate that he did not 
entirely satisfy M. Bourgeois in this undistinguished 
capacity for beyond a doubt a determined effort to get 
rid of him was made early in the year. It came to 
nothing owing to the constitutional inability of the 
late Foreign Minister to recognise his deficiencies. He 
will continue to the end to justify the malicious epitaph 
written for him by Renan— Here lies Berthelot in the 
only place he never had any ambition to occupy.” 

Of M. Berthelot, the victim at once of his own short- 
comings and of the machinations of M. Bourgeois, no 
more need, perhaps, be said. ‘This same M. Bourgeois, 
on the other hand, is a personage worth attention. He 
may not be a strong man in any strict acceptance of 
the term, but he is astute enough and ambitious enough 
to make a considerable noise in the world before he has 
done. He gave evidence of his cunning in the forma- 
tion of his Cabinet, which is so constructed as to 
redound to his own glorification. He has surrounded 
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himself in the main with colleagues compared with 
whom he is as a Triton among minnows. ‘Those of his 
fellow Ministers who might have been expected to cut 
a tolerable figure at his side, and thus to interfere with 
his plans for the future, should now regret having 
agreed to work under his leadership. He has stood by 
and seen M. Ricard make himself supremely ridiculous 
as Minister of Justice, and M. Cavaignac unable to 
sustain his reputation at the War Office. Both these 
politicians have their eye on the Presidency of the 
Republic, the goal of M. Bourgeois himself, and the 
chances of both of them have been weakened by the 
exposure made of their insufficiency while they have 
been in office. The Premier, on the contrary, as well 
served by circumstances as by his real cleverness has 
consistently strengthened his position. ‘The public 
rightly ascribe to him the sole credit for having kept a 
Cabinet afloat that appeared destined to speedy ship- 
wreck. As often as his colleagues have blundered, and 
they have blundered egregiously and time upon time, 
he has come to their rescue, till he has created the 
impression that there is grit in his character and brought 
people to believe in his statecraft. Had he fallen from 
power on any occasion during the last six months it 
would not have been generally held that his defeat was 
his own fault. In the latest action he has taken he has 
done nothing else, in our opinion, than pursue the 
scheme that has guided his conduct from the first, and 
endeavour, it may be with more boldness than prudence, 
to follow up the advantages he has already won. ‘The 
course of events abroad had produced a widespread 
feeling of uneasiness in France. ‘The nation was strongly 
disposed to doubt whether its interests were in safe 
keeping. ‘The juncture might be accounted critical and 
worthy of the intervention of a master mind. M. 
Bourgeois saw his chance. By jumping in to fill the 
breach, by ostentatiously taking over the control of 
foreign affairs, he would again make it appear, and in 
this instance under circumstances of special significance, 
that he was indispensable. With a little luck and some 
management he might even be acclaimed the saviour of 
his country. 
The removal 
Beauvau to the Quai 
something more than a mere change of address, and 
this in spite of his preponderating share of responsi- 
bility in the diplomatic discomfitures that have cut 
short M. Berthelot’s career. ‘The blind leader of the 
blind is now to walk alone, but it will be wise to be 
prepared to see him recover his sight in some 
M. Bourgeois may not prove himself a 


of M. Bourgeois from the Place 
d'Orsay involves, however, 


measure. 
heaven-born diplomatist, but he will cease at least to 
be inattentive to the work he has in hand. Up to now 
almost the entire the President of the 
Council has been absorbed by party warfare and Parlia- 


energy of 


mentary intrigue. Ile has fiddled while Rome was 
burning ; he has nursed the interests of Radicalism while 
the Triple Alliance was raising its diminished head, while 
Ingland was patching up its differences with Germany, 
while move after move of signal importance was in 
progress on the European chessboard. Strict attention 
to international business will now be his chief concern 
for a time, though whether he will be allowed the 
leisure he would like is another matter. As to the 
spirit in which he may be expected to act, there is 
every reason to hope that his zeal will be tempered 
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with discretion. The history of M. Bourgeois, 
Government is there to show that root and branch 
hostility to England is no part of his programme, The 
famous comminatory note, of which there is little doubt 
that he was the author, was only an isolated incident 
prompted by exceptional considerations and not 4 
deliberate move in aconsistent policy. It was a move too 
the repetition of which need not be anticipated, as there 
is now no M. Berthelot ready to hand to put up with 
the disagreeable consequences. Always addicted to 
caution M. Bourgeois is exceeding unlikely to overlook 
the necessity for its exercise in his present situation, 
Neither at home nor abroad do circumstances warrant 
his recourse to extreme expedients. ‘The Powers from 
whom France has most to fear are in closer union than for 
long past, and Russia would seem to be moving a little 
uneasily in harness. ‘Then again M. Bourgeois is not 
at the head of a Government sufficiently strong to 
encourage him to adopt an aggressively militant foreign 
policy. Finally his personal character does not suggest 
that he will be found running tremendous risks. Un- 
doubtedly his dearest ambition is to succeed or 
supersede M. Félix Faure as President of the Republic, 
but it is difficult to fancy him forcing his way into the 
Klysce after steering his country through a European 
war he had himself provoked. Should he effect his 
purpose it will be by other means; by deft wire-puiling 
and the skilful manipulation of caucuses. M. Bourgeois 
is passing shrewd; he will always be content with 
posing as a great statesman, he will be perfectly happy 
if he be mistaken for one, and will be careful never to 
act as if in reality he were one. 


RACING 


GAIN are we inhaling an atmosphere tainted with 
BK the smoke of bad cigars and listening to the 
disappointing cry of ‘ Five to four on the field, or the 
still more unwelcome ‘Odds Ill take.” Whatever may 
be in store for us later on, the season has at least begun 
well, and the victory, in the Lincolnshire Handicap, of 
a horse carrying 7 Ib. more than the race had ever 
been won under before, was a grand performance, 
especially as the weight was carried over somewhat 
heavy ground and the race was won with ease. ‘The 
great chestnut horse, Clorane, is not an attractive object 
His heavy, ugly head, with its lop eats, 
pre] udice 


at first sight. 
his plain neck, and his lazy gait might 
a superficial observer against him; but his length, 
his good limbs, his muscle, his shoulders, and his 
quarters and thighs, make a critic take a far more 
favourable view of him on a further inspection. As 
to his blood, he is a direct representative of Vedette, 
with a considerable amount of Birdcatcher and ‘Touch 
stone blood, and a dash of Melbourne. What more 
could be wanted ? His owner, Mr. A. 1’, Basset, 18 © 
ceptionally lucky in having won a Lincolnshire JTandicap, 
an Ascot Hunt Cup, a Goodwood Stewards Cup, and 
other races, so very early in his career ; unless, as SoM 
y races 
Victor 
rane, 


people assert, nothing is so unfortunate as to wi 
in youth. As all ‘educated people’ are aware, 
Wild has been esteemed a better horse than Clo 


on the strength of their running for the Hunt Cup, 
ran him to 


riority, 
head: 


when the former gave the latter 9 Ib. and 
a short head; and, us to the extent of lus supe 
allowing 2 lb. weight-for-age, and 2 Ib. for the 
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heating, Victor Wild would appear to be 5 |b. the 
alle, s , : , é 
better horse of the pair. But for the Jubilee Stakes, 
at Kempton Park, Victor Wild had been put down to 
vive 7 lb. to Clorane. Clorane, however, has incurred 
oO . . . e 

a 14 lb. penalty by his victory at Lincoln, which puts 
Clorane, instead of Victor Wild, 7 Ib. the highest. 
some very excellent judges think that, even at these 
weights, Clorane would win—an opinion not supported 
by the betting at the time this is written 
high authority goes so far as to consider his per- 


and one 





formance in the Lincoln Handicap, ‘one of the best 
ever seen on a racecourse. Another argues that 
‘taking the line,’ as it is called, through Clorane to 
Victor Wild, through Victor Wild to Helm and Grig, 
and through Helm and Grig to St. Frusquin, the moral 
of the Lincolnshire Handicap is that a career of extra- 
ordinary glory awaits the last-named three-year-old. 
There are other wise men who advise the admirers of 
(lorane to wait until he has met horses of higher class 
before making up their minds that he is one of the best 
horses we have ever seen, and consequently putting him 
ona par with St. Simon, Ormonde, and Isinglass. What- 
ever may be his success as a sire, none of his progeny 
will be eligible for registration in The Stud Book. 

Those who are fond of lamenting that horses do 
not ‘train on” long, in these days, may be comforted ; 
for the aged horses—Newcourt, El Diablo, 'Thessalian, 
Athel, Knockany, Godwit, Earl of Annandale, Magis- 
trate, and Amandier—to say nothing of as many six- 
year-olds, ran in the first week of the season. It was 
satisfactory, too, to see the handsome, though leggy, 
lcalar running better for the Prince of Waless Plate 
at Liverpool, when six years old, than on any other 
occasion since he ran second to Isinglass, with Ravens- 
bury third, as a two-year-old. ‘The Lincoln Meeting 
did not bring out any two-year-old that struck the 
critics as likely to prove a second Donovan or ‘The 
Bard. Jest, the winner of the Brocklesby Stakes, 
instead of being of the now fashionable Voltigeur 
blood, is saturated with the old Stockwell and 'Touch- 
stone cross, and although  well-shaped, she was 
generally considered rather wanting in substance. 
Melfitana, the winner of the Molyneux Stakes at 
Liverpool, has not grown so much since last year as 
had been expected ; but she is undoubtedly a beautiful 
filly. She was bred in Italy, the country to which 
her sire, Melton, was expatriated for a consideration 
of £10,000. He would have been a cheap horse at 
that price to keep in England, and it is much to be 
regretted that he has gone abroad. ‘The three-year- 
old form shown at Lincoln and Liverpool was of no 
great importance; but Symington, Spook, and Me- 
lange appeared to be within three or four pounds of 
cach other, while Bournemouth, a colt, which, like 
‘everal others by Common, had been very backward as a 
two-year-old, seemed superior to either of the trio, and 
ron like a stayer, Unfortunately he has had an 
lness since his race. The wide-quartered, powerful 
chestnut four-year-old, Stowmarket, won the Liverpool 
’ p 3 for Mr. 3. Barnato. 

The field for the Grand National Steeplechase was 
unusually large; so also was the number of falls that 
Sccurred in it. Of the twenty-eight starters, half fell 
or threw their riders. Both the winner, The Soarer, 
and the second, Father O'Flynn, were ridden by 
anateurs, Mr. D, G. M. Campbell, who rode the 
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former, is an officer in the 9th Lancers, and, only a few 
weeks earlier, he had ridden the winner of the Grand 
Military. 

The turf may not be an immaculate institution, 
its very existence may be a doubtful advantage, and 
it is unquestionably a gigantic medium of gamb- 
ling: yet never have its interests been in the hands of 
men of greater integrity, never has it been patronised 
by men of higher position, never has more money, 
directly or indirectly, been spent upon it. It mast be 
admitted that at the present time there is a great deal 
of betting among people of very varying position and 
means but, as we pointed out last autumn, there is not 
so much ‘ plunging’ among the higher class of owners 
of racehorses as there used to be a few years ago ; indeed 
many owners scarcely, or never, bet at all. It is to be 
regretted that fewer country squires train horses, which 
they have bred themselves, than formerly; the agricul- 
tural depression is responsible for that; but if any 
prejudices exist against their places being filled by men 
who have made enormous fortunes by gold, diamonds, 
furniture, beer, or manure, it cannot be denied that 
such substitutes have been found, as a rule, to be most 
honourable, liberal, and excellent patrons of the British 
racecourse. 

It is rare that the training of racehorses is so little 
interfered with by frost during January and February 
as it has been this year. Horses, therefore, were un- 
usually fit at Lincoln and Liverpool. Last year, on 
the contrary, the exceptionally long and severe winter 
had the effect of preventing them from being properly 
prepared for the early race meetings. Worse still, 
the hard condition of the racecourses in the summer 
rendered many horses unsound: and this may have 
been one reason why there were fewer entries than 
usual for the spring handicaps. On the other hand, 
the Ascot Cup has a remarkably fine entry, and many 
things are more unlikely than that it may be the 
most interesting race of the season. It is the opinion 
of many very highly qualified judges that the three- 
year-olds of this year promise to be above the average. 
We hope they may be right in thinking so! But we 
have yet to learn which was the best three-year-old of 
last season; and racing, like other abstruse sciences, 
seems only to teach us how little we know. Probably 
handicappers would at present consider Victor Wild 
the best six-year-old, Clorane the best five-year-old, 
Marco the best four-year-old, aud St. Frusquin the best 
three-year-old, in training; though time may possibly 
give them cause to change their opinion. 


NOTES 


Paruiament has dispersed for the Easter vacation, and 
the natural tendency of men is to look back on the weeks 
of talk that have passed and to ask whether, on the 
whole, the Administration has acquitted itself with credit. 
The Radicals, of course, say ‘No’: they would not be 
Radicals if they said anything else. They base their 
condemnatory negative upon the assertions that little 
domestic business has been transacted, that Mr. Balfour 
has mismanaged the arrangement of business, has proved 
himself incapable of calculating the time which would 
be consumed over various subjects, and so forth. Let 
us then examine these allegations. 


For domestic business be it said that a reasonable 
quantity of it has been transacted in the Commons; and 
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that some important measures have been advanced to a 
practicable stage in the Lords. It is indeed pleasant to 
see that those men of experience in the Upper House who 
might do so much for the country have, so to speak, 
realised their potentialities, and that Bills of first-rate 
importance, the London Water Bill for example, have 
made their first appearance in that Chamber. In the 
Lower House the work done was practical rather than 
showy up to the last moment, when Sir John Gorst added 
to his reputation by his lucid explanation of the Education 
Bill—we all said it was lucid although we had not seen 
the Bill. But what will you? Never within the memory 
of man have foreign complications in which England was 
immediately interested been so numerous as they have 
been since Christmas. Jameson’s Raid, Outlander’s 
Grievances, the Kaiser's Telegram, the Venezuelan 
difficulty, the Dongola Expedition, the Matabele rising— 
these subjects flow to the tip of the pen at once. They 
compelled discussion ; and all debate on these matters 
consumed time which might have been spent on domestic 
affairs in other circumstances. Moreover, to have passed 
the great naval programme is in itself an achievement 
which throws the whole record of many a whole session 
into the shade. 





Tuen it is said spitefully that Mr. Balfour has mis- 
calculated the powers of the House for dealing with work ; 
has, in a word, mismanaged its business. This means, 
when the facts are analysed, that Mr. Balfour possesses no 
plummet which will reach bottom in the fathomless depths 
of human folly and Welsh and Irish mischief. He had 
every right to assume last week that the final discussion 
of the Naval Works Bill would occupy sensible men but a 
very few hours; he did but pay to the obstructives an ill- 
deserved compliment in treating them as sensible men. 
Again, what ordinary being could have conceived it 
possible that the House should sit up till five on Tuesday 
morning mainly to enable Mr, Lloyd George to propose 
the silliest motion on record? That motion aimed at a 
reduction of Sir Matthew White Ridley’s salary on the 
ground that he had refused to institute prosecutions against 
men accused of crimes, when (as was ascertained after 
investigation by the Home Secretary’s Department, the 
Treasury Solicitor, and the Attorney-General), there was 
no evidence at all to justify a prosecution. This was mere 
folly and waste of time. 





Tue sole error, in our judgment, made by the Govern- 
ment may be summed up in the word ‘Fridays.’ For the 
private member and his woes the outside world cares 
nothing. His Bills are mere advertisements. What 
we do object to is the limitation of the time to be 
given to Supply, which is, far more than legislation, 
the business of the House of Commons, and the 
opportunity of gaining extra time for thoughtless legis- 
lation which will be open to the Governments of the 
future. The subject has been mentioned before in these 
columns; but it cannot be amiss to repeat the warning 
that, in this connection, a serious mistake has been made. 





SHOW SUNDAY 
Yes, Art is long and afternoons are short, 
When duty bids you flit round each resort 
Of painter-folk about this time of year 
And visit all and sundry, far or near. 
These Show Days have their joys, but ’tis confest 
Show Sunday ranks as scarce a Day of Rest, 
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When, like Boyle Roche’s famous fowl, you try 
In vain both North and South at once to fly. 
If Primrose-Hillward you direct your aim 
Chelsea and Melbury Road assert their claim ; 
And when to Kensington your way you wend 
‘Tis difficult the selfsame hour to spend 
In distant Hampstead or in Bedford Park— 
If wise, you'll not on such a quest embark. 
‘Tis not without its humours, for last week 
One journalist, whose business was to seek 
For casual copy ‘midst a well-known row 
Of studios (twenty-seven there were to show) 
Was asked if he was there by chance employed 
On census-laking-—he retired annoyed ! 
And then to hear the comments of the crowd 
Of amateur art-critics, as aloud 
They disregard the motto of the smart, 
That art’s to hide your ignorance of art— 
(Ars est celare arlem, that’s to say)— 
All helps to make one spend a playful day. 
But now a purgatorial month begins 
For Art’s Outlanders to repent their sins 
Of faulty workmanship, the while they wait 
To hear their miserable bantlings’ fate. 
Alas, ‘it gives one furiously to think ’ 
To see the yards of paint condemned to sink 
Into the limbo of the lumber-room— 
Eight thousand pictures meet this annual doom! 
Ah well! ‘tis bootless o’er their lot to chafe— 
Let’s greet R. A.’s, whose poorest ‘op.’ is safe! 
What ho, a hansom ! drive till all is blue, 
Then, no more pictures till the Private View! 
A, A. S. 
Arrairs in Matabeleland look as black as can be and 
sporadic outbreaks seem, for all that we can learn, to show 
every tendency to develop into a general rebellion of the 
lately conquered natives. We fear that neither Mr. Khodes 
nor the Imperial Government, that is to say Mr. Cham- 
berlain (who is likely to have his holiday at Highbury 
broken into again), can be acquitted of blame in the matter. 
We must assume that Mr. Rhodes, in the background at 
any rate, was responsible for the system by which some 
of Lobengula’s stoutest warriors were enrolled in the police 
force. Now it was unreasonable to expect Umslopogas 
and his friends to become conscientious constables in the 
twinkling of an eye and these estimable gentlemen have 
done precisely as might have been expected from the 
beginning : they have mutinied at the first opportunity. 





Tue opportunity was given to them primarily by Dr. 
Jameson and secondarily by Mr. Chamberlain. Dr 
Jameson’s raid clearly rendered it impossible that the 
Chartered Company or its officials should be left avy 
longer in the control of a military or semi-military force: 
On the other hand such a force was clearly necessary for 
the preservation of the peace in Matabeleland. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s error, and it has cost not a little blood 
already, seems to us to have consisted in making insuth- 
cient preparation for the interregnum. But concerning the 
course which ought to be taken now we doubt not for 
moment. The men and women and children who are being 
iaassacred and mutilated by these black fiends in Africa 
are British subjects and of British blood. The rebellion 
must be put down by British soldiery if necessary, and we 
shall be heartily glad to see large reinforcements ordered 


out to the Cape for the punishment of the mutineers. 
- ca aw 
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Our French correspondent writes: ‘The stars are 
fighting in their courses for M. Bourgeois. ‘Towards the 
close of last week his situation was anything but brilliant. 
The big parliamentary battle that was just over had ended, 
it is true, in his favour to the extent at least that he had 
escaped with his life. Still when the smoke had cleared 
away and it came to counting the killed and wounded and 
weighing the issue of the conflict it was seen that the 
victory had been so dearly bought as to be scarcely less 
disastrous than a defeat. It might be said that the 
Cabinet was unhorsed and was standing shakily on its 
injured legs. In the nick of time it was discovered that 
if the Government were in a bad way, the plight of the 
country was still worse. It was clearly M. Bourgeois’s 
duty to rush to the rescue of his country, and probably he 
has never done his duty with more zest, since while 
attempting to save France—in no farticular peril it may 
be—he has a reasonable hope of saving at any rate his 
Cabinet. pn eee eo 

‘Tur fate of the tax against income, is still in suspense, 
and likely to be so for many a long day. So faz the 
Chamber can hardly be said to have committed itself at 
all in the matter. By a majority so narrow as not to 
deserve the name—well-grounded suspicion attaches to the 
official figures, and,in any case the Ministry would have lost 
the day’ but for their own individual votes—a motion has 
been passed approving in the most general terms the prin- 
ciple of an income-tax, but stipulating nothing whatever 
as to the mode, and not even asserting the possibility of 
its application. This is the net result of half a dozen 
close divisions the why and the wherefore of each of which 
it would be difficult to make clear to even a French 
audience. The Cabinet must be easily satisfied if it is 
content with this paltry success, Such as it is, moreover, 
the success has been obtained solely by recourse to the 
wretchedest shuffling. The decisive vote of the day, that 
which prevented the taking into consideration of M. 
Méline’s amendment—had it been debated the Govern- 
ment would infallibly have come to grief—was only 
obtained from the Chamber, thanks to the complacent 
connivanc: of M. Brisson, who juggled with the rules of 
the House to suit the convenience of the Cabinet. Further- 
more, in their efforts to augment their following the 
Ministers, as I hinted last week, resorted to every known 
refinement of Parliamentary bribery. Some Deputies they 
frightened and others they tamed by processes too familiar 
to the politician of the Third Republic, but never practised 
before with equal barefacedness. 





‘Unsatisractory as the debate was, it has yet brought 
into prominence several important features of the existing 
political situation, The inherent inability of the present 
Chamber to deal in an effective manner with serious 
business has received fresh and striking illustration. 
Once more the public has been deceived in the hope of 
seeing its representatives come toa straightforward decision 
ona plain issue. On the other hand we have probably 
advanced a step towards a simplification of the positions 
with respect to each other of the ditferent parties. Some 
such result has been predicted for so long without being 
attained that it would not do to be too sure of its 
approaching realisation. Still appearances undoubtedly 
point to a definite marshalling in two main groups of the 
Various factions. On the one side would be the men who 
adhere to the Republic of 1875; on the other a gathering 
of the Radical clans pledged to a policy that will mean 
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their falling into line with the Socialists. That we are on 
the eve of far reaching changes can scarcely be questioned, 
The agency by which they will be brought about has still 
to be determined, and it would be hazardous to prophesy 
as to their nature except indeed to predict that there is a 
very poor chance of their being changes for the better. 





‘Tue week has been marked by a succession of sur- 
prises. We began it in the pious hope that the Budget 
Committee, flouted by the Deputies who had elected it, 
would acquit itself valiantly and make things unpleasant 
for the Government either by resigning en masse or at 
least by returning immediately to the charge, tackling the 
Ministers before they had entirely recovered from their 
doubtful victory. The Committee decided otherwise. 
It may still exist, but there is no evidence to show that it 
does. It is lying low presumably from a fear of being 
accused of not knowing when it is beaten. Monday 
brought with it afresh astonishment. The expected debate 
on Foreign Affairs which was to settle the policy of France 
abroad—and perhaps the Ministry—was tamely postponed 
without a murmur on the part of the Opposition for no 
better reason than the interested wish of M. Bourgeois to 
try conclusions in the first instance with the Senate. 





‘His bout with the Senate, when it came about, was 
bewilderingly inconclusive. His explanations were feeble 
in the extreme, and from@first to last he was at the mercy 
of the men in whose faces he has been snapping his fingers 
any time this past month. M. Bardoux’s quest‘on had only 
to be transformed into an interpellation—as everybody 
expected it would be—for the Cabinet to be defeated again 
in the Upper House. The bureaux, in their inscrutable 
wisdom, decided that the question should remain a ques- 
tion, and the Cabinet counted not another victory, but 
another escape. Your Press arrangements, in consequence 
of the holidays, oblige me to send this letter before the 
conclusion of Thursday’s debate. All I can say is, that it 
is not thought here that the Government will be turned 
out of office, but it would be in harmony with its history 
were it to come to grief when expected to scrape through,’ 


IN THE CITY 


HE Report of the Grand Trunk of Canada for the 
second half of 1895 shows a deficiency of £33,150 be- 
tween the earnings and the fixed charges. Needless to say 
the Chicago andGrand Trunk, and Detroit Grand Haven and 
Milwaukee sections are mainly responsible for the deficiency, 
and the only consolation is that the Chicago and Grand 
Trunk receipts have so iar this year improved consider- 
ably. Rates were lower than ever before, the average 
rate per ton per mile falling to two-thirds of a halfpenny. 
The expenses were heavier, owing largely to some very 
curious bookkeeping in the corresponding period of 1894, 
which made the expenditure look £25,500 less than it 
really was. It is creditable to the Board that they will 
not countenance any manipulation of the figures, and bad 
though the condition of the Grand Trunk is we can feel 
assured that we know the worst—which is something. 
The debit balance to be made up before the Guaranteed 
Stock can receive a dividend is now £224,707. The half- 
yearly meeting will be held on Thursday, and we under- 
stand that the President will proceed to Canada on 
April 25th for a lengthened stay. 

A reorganisation plan has been formulated for the 
Norfolk and Western Railroad which seems rather a favour- 
able specimen of its kind. The Company came to grief 
owing to unwise extensions which have never earned the 
interest on the bonds which were created to build them, 
and owing to the low rates which have prevailed in recent 
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years. The collapse was also intensified by the stupid and 
reckless manner in which the Company was financed, but 
it is something to learn that an independent investigation 
of the accounts has not found any mis-statements or falsifi- 
cations in the book-keeping department. Consequently the 
reorganisers have a trustworthy basis to start from in the 
earnings of previous years. At the present moment the 
fixed charges amount to $3,214,037, which does not include 
sinking funds, rentals and the proportion of the principal 
of the Car Trusts which has to be paid off year by year. 
It is reckoned that if everything is included the Company 
is liable for about 33,825,000 before there can be any 
surplus for the preferred stock. The net earnings for the 
twelve months ended on February 29th last were only 
$2,395,000, and in the previous twelve months they were 
but $2,678,890. Consequently it is obvious that any 
reorganisation on sound lines must involve a_ very 
large reduction in the fixed charges in order to bring 
them within the earning capacity of the Road. This 
feature has been recognised by the reorganisers and 
they have accordingly ruthlessly cut down the fixed interest 
of about two-thirds of the funded dept. Out of a total 
indebtedness of $60,743,000, bonds to the amount of 
$23,388,000 are undisturbed by the plan and they include 
the general and improvement six per cent. mortgages and 
the Scioto Valley four per cent. mortgage which are largely 
held in this country. All the rest are more or less scaled 
down according to the value of their security, being given 
certain proportions of new four per cent. consolidated 
mortgage bonds and four per cent. adjustment preferred 
stock. The result is that the fixed charges are reduced 
to $2,250,444 per annum an amount which ought 
without doubt to be earned in the worst conceivable 
years. The existing preferred stock which amounts 
to $50,009,000 is assessed 12! 
receives 112) per cent. in new common stock, while the 


existing ordinary stock—$13,772,800—is also 


dols. per share and 


assessed 
125 dols. per share and receives 75.per cent. only in new 
eommon stock. The proceeds ot the assessment will 
enable the car trusts to be paid off and the floating debt 
to be liquidated, and although it appears that the 
preferred stock has been subjected to very drastic 
treatment, we do not see that the needed funds could 
have been raised in any other manner. What we like 
most about the scheme is the evidence which it contains 
of the honest and thorough manner in which the Com- 
mittees have gone about their task, and if the plan is 
sanctioned there seems a fair chance that the new adjust- 
ment preferred stock will not be long before it receives a 
dividend. 

Considering that we are on the eve of the Easter 
holidays the stock markets have remained remarkably 
firm in spite of the Matabele rising and French opposition 
to the Soudan expedition. The revenue returns for the 
past year, showing an increase of £7,642,649, point to an 
expansive power in the country which is very reassuring, 
and account for the extraordinary price of consols and 
home railway stocks. The improvement in the better 
class of West Australian mines is alsoa satisfactory feature, 
and if the companies which are now commencing to crush 
have good returns we shall probably see a revival of 
activity in this department. Pending events in the 
Transvaal it is difficult to foretell the course of prices in 
South African shares, but their steadiness is remarkable, 
and those who hold the sound securities need have no 
anxiety as to the future. We even venture to say that 
the present is not a bad opportunity to lay in Randfontein, 
Block B, South African Gold Trust, and other proved 
investments. Twelve months hence, they will certainly 
be at a higher level than they are now. 
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THE ’VARSITY BOAT-RACE 


‘ [ NQUESTIONABLY the finest race ever seen, and 
rowed in the foulest weather.’ There were man 
comments, of varying quality, on the event, but this Was 
the spirit of the most important of them. On our way y 
the river to Putney we even speculated whether the boats 
could swim—whether the race would start. ‘Has the 
race ever been put off?’ was asked; with the answer, 
‘Yes, once for fog; never for any other eccentricity of the 
climate.’ Just below Putney Bridge it is pretty certain 
that an outrigger could not have swum, and it was almost 
an open question, for a moment, whether the Cambridge 
boat would or would not sink towards the end, at a very 
critical juncture off the Mortlake Brewery. People say 
that interest in the boat-race is dying out, but certainly 
there has never been so much down-river crush at the 
piers—Westminster Pier was like Boulter’s Lock on 
sunny Sunday—and that in spite of the abominable 
weather. 
The crews started, rather unpunctually, but quite dry, 
It has become a commonplace with Cambridge men that 
Cambridge always loses the boat-race, and always begins 
by losing the toss. But this year she won the toss, which 
looked to be an omen of better things in the race, 
Moreover odds, between 6 to 4 and 2 to 1, were betted on 
Cambridge, but there does not seem to have been much 
solid reason for this public preference, though generally 
in the boat-race the favourite wins. An opinion was 
prevalent that Cambridge were the better crew in rough 
weather; and certainly the weather was rough enough. 
Altogether the omens indicated a change of fortune, for it 
is a change to hear of Cambridge showing to advantage in 
broken water—a condition which is far more familiar to 
Oxford on their bigger river. If it ever got rough on the 
little Cam all the water would spill out over the edge of 
the river. The omens, however, were discredited after all. 
For a while all went nicely, according to programme. 
Cambridge, having won the toss and chosen the sheltered 
station, made the most of this advantage at the start. 
There was daylight between the boats even as they came 
to Chiswick Ey ot, but at Thoreycroft’s torpedo works the 
gap had been closed, and just at this point Oxford were 
going up rapidly, though striking a slower stroke than their 
opponents. Already the Light Blue crew began to show signs 
of that disorganisation which overtook them a little later in 
the rougher water higher up. For the present however, they 
staved off the Oxford challenge by quickening the stroke. 
‘Stroke’ in both boats deserved very well of their respec- 
tive Universities both at this juncture and throughout the 
race, but one or two of the forward oars in the Cambridge 
boat were already in some distress. In the meantime they 
struggled on gamely at the faster stroke, and for the 
moment Oxford lost rather than gained. From this point 
onward, however, Oxford were better served, both by the 
station and by the generalship of the coxswain. Above 
Barnes Bridge the waves were like those of a choppy 4 
and visited the Cambridge boat more severely. ‘The Dark 
Blues drew level, and for a hundred and fifty yards the 
boats raced, as nearly as might be, on dead level terms. 
Off the Ship, at Mortlake, they had a lead, of perhaps a 
yard. A heavy sea gave the Cambridge boat a dangerous 
lurch, enabling Oxford to better their advantage by 
another yard or two, and while both crews spurted to the 
very finish the latter gained, foot by foot, and won by two 
fifths of a length—eight yards on the total course. 
Thus, for the second time in the history of Oxford and 
Cambridge races, the leading boat at Barnes Bridge 4 
beaten. On the losing, no less than on the winning, side 
it was a fine race finely rowed. Their performance in the 
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actual race was better on both sides than any they had 
achieved in practice, and this in itself says much both for 
their pluck and for their watermanship. The time of the 
race—19 min. 58 sec., according to timing on the Umpire’s 
boat —confirms this opinion. Though not a record time, it 
was wonderfully good considering the conditions under 
which the race was rowed, OF the Soap Works a deluge 
of rain and hail came on, driven by a fierce cross wind, and 
the water again and again was so rough that the danger of 
a ‘crab’ was imminent. Yet, in spite of this, neither 
crew could fairly be said for a moment to have gone to 
pieces, unless in that final crisis when the Cambridge men, 
already severely tried, found themselves in the cruel waves 
above Barnes Bridge. Even then they steadied them- 
selves again, and recovered their form sufficiently to spurt 
effectively until the finish. One has a sympathetic disposi- 
tion to recognise the gallant efforts of the losers, perhaps 
almost to the comparative depreciation of the victors; but 
it must not be forgotten that the latter were rowing, 
throughout, that longest and most dispiriting race, a stern 
chase. It is very greatly to their credit, and above all to 
the credit of their relatively inexperienced ‘ stroke,’ that 
they lost neither their form nor their heads in this long 
stern chase in which they were labouring in the rough 
water, and were threatened again and again with the 
wash of the leading boat. Looking at the matter dis- 
passionately one cannot but regret that Cambridge, having 
come so near to it, did not succeed in breaking the 
long series of Oxford's successes; and regarding the 
future one cannot well see immediate prospect of 
these successes being interrupted. For of the victors 
on this occasion the majority are but at the com- 
mencement of their University career, and will be 
available, with added strength and experience, for several 
years to come. But for the present we have the 
recollection of a glorious race to give us that inward 
smile of satisfaction which is as comforting as a good cigar. 
Criticism of individual performances is apt to be swallowed 
up ina general eulogy, and congratulatory handshaking 
allround, until we find ourselves in the genial post-pran- 
dial frame of mind of the Oxford undergraduate proposing 
the health of the /osers with the happy asseveration that 
‘Cambridge may be a d———d fine crew, but Oxford is a 
d——d finer.’ 


HOLY WEEK IN VIENNA 


OLY Week is a trying season in Vienna. It is as 
H if a heavy cloud descended on the city early on the 
Monday morning and stayed there until late on the Satur- 
day night. For these six days all frivolous things are 
banished ; pretty gowns, jewels and feathers are carefully 
packed away; and ladies vie with each other as to who can 
be the most nunlike. Even in houses renowned for their 
cuisine plain fare is the order of the day—soupe maigre, 
fish, dry bread and water. No one who has any claim to 
being smart thinks of entertaining, and any chance allusion 
toatheatre or a novel is greeted with a look of pained 
surprise. Even gossip is rigorously tabooed, and the talk 
is all of works of piety and charity, with chance allusions, 
of course, to the virtues of Dr. Lueger. The women spend 
most of their time in churches ; the men just loafiug about 
in the very Slough of Despond or going to Antisemite 
meetings, Beggars alone are jubilant: it is their harvest 
time, and they assume quite a condescending air as they 
accept the alms that are pressed upon them. Delicate 
ladies go flitting about in the poorest districts, hunting up 
‘eases’ to which they may minister. They sit hand in 
hand with dirty old crones whom at any other time they 
would shudder at the thought of touching. They wait on 
them, call them by the tenderest of names, and lavish on 
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them gifts and gentle words of sympathy. Henceforth 
they will live for the poor alone ; that is a point on which 
they are all decided ; and so they do—for six whole days. 

The Viennese priests have no peace of their lives owing 
to the crowds that appeal to them for guidance. They 
have an easy enough time for the rest of the year, but 
during Holy Week they must work like horses. One 
service follows another the whole day long; and not only 
are the churches thronged, but a regular queue is formed 
at the door, and people struggle and fight for places. And 
when once they are in, the fervour of their devotion is quite 
touching. To hear them joining in the hymns and echo- 
ing the responses one would never dream that it was fifty- 
one weeks since they had last seen the inside of a chapel. 
Yet such is the case for nine of them out of ten. The 
fact is, the Viennese, who revel in extremes, seek to com- 
press into one short week a whole year’s devotion. From 
Easter-day morning until Palm Sunday night they give 
themselves up to this world, and don’t trouble their heads 
much about the next. Then, during the six days that 
follow, they just out-Herod Herod with their demonstra- 
tions of piety. 

To the uninitiated, the suddenness with which the change 
is brought about is decidedly startling. It is true that at 
the Hoiburg, during the whole of Lent, everything that 
smacks of pleasure is looked on askance; but Viennese 
society, which, since the Empress Elizabeth has withdrawn 
from the world, has ceased to pay much heed to the Court, 
insists on regarding this season as the most fitting time in 
the whole year in which to regale one’s friends. Balls and 
every other sort of entertainment follow each other in 
quick succession ; the opera and the theatre are at their 
best; the streets are thronged with gaily dressed crowds ; 
and there is a minor Prater Fahrt every afternoon. Palm 
Sunday in Vienna is a kind of grand Ascot day. 

On the Monday morning, though, all is changed-—even 
the breakfast menu. Cosmopolitans and Jews, of course, 
go on their way as usual; but among the cchte Wicner 
social intercourse is for the whole week at a standstill. 
Every one holds himself aloof from his fellows; old friends 
hardly glance at each other as they pass; and they look 
quite shy if by any chance they turn into a café. They 
are supremely miserable, needless to say, for they are by 
nature a genial, sociable race; still, they seem to derive 
some gleam of comfort from the thought that for once in 
their lives they are doing their duty. Many are the vows 
they make, and many are the beneficent plans they lay: 
some of the most useful philanthropic undertakings in the 
city owe their existence to Holy Week zeal. And the 
odd part of the business is, that it is precisely the people 
who for the rest of the year are most lax in their notions 
and frivolous, who, at this season, take the lead in good 
works. It must be confessed, however, that—thanks 
perhaps to the example of the Princess Metternich—the 
pleasure-loving do much more for ‘sweet charity's sake,’ 
the whole year round, in that part of the world, than else- 
where. For instance, many of the Vienna gutter children 
are provided regularly with dinners by the Jockey Club; 
and with shoes, by the Tourists’ Union. 

This Holy Week transformation is by no means 
merely social: it is also, though ia a lesser degree, 
political. Men, who at other times are quite liberal in 
their sympathies and shrug their shoulders when the 
Vatican is mentioned, suddenly develop into staunch 
Ultramontanes; they begin to take off their hats when 
the Papal Nuncio passes, and to speak of secular education 
as a snare and a delusion. They quite forget the mistrust 
with which they are wont to regard their future ruler, the 
Archduke Karl Ludwig, owing to his leanings towards 
the Jesuits; and they may even be heard to express 
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regret for the loss of that old Concordat—Count Beust’s 
béte-noire. At such times as these Anti-Semitism flourishes 
of course ; it spreads like wildfire and makes its converts 
by the thousand. Were a gener | election to be held in 
Holy Week there is hardly a doubt but that the Anti- 
Semites and the Clericals together would capture the 
Reichsrath at one fell swoop. Then Prince Alois Liech- 
tenstein and Dr. Lueger would speedily be installed as 
rulers in chief. 

This state of things, however, soon comes to an end. 
With the first Easter peal from St. Stefan’s the reaction 
sets in, and by the time the High Mass is ended the 
Viennese are themselves again. 


‘NEEDY WRETCHES’ 


HE epigram about Butler, the author of Hudibras, is, 
unfortunately, applicable to many of our older poets. 


Butler was not the only ‘needy wretch’ by many. Of 


those commemorated in Westminster Abbey alone it could 
be said of a large proportion that they ‘asked for bread 
and received a stone.’ Chaucer heads the list. He died 
poor and owed his burial in the Poets’ Corner to having 
lived in the Rose, a house adjoining the east end of the 
church, where the chapel of Henry the Seventh stands 
now. Spenser, Chaucer’s next successor in the Poets’ 
Corner, is always said to have died in King Street, close by, 
for lack of bread. Ben Jonson died in great poverty. 
Even the great Johnson, who sleeps here, though his 
monument is in St. Paul’s, was very poor all his life. His 
Lives of the Poets—of which we welcome a new and dainty 
edition, with an introduction by Mr. Hepburn Millar 
(London: Methuen)—consists largely of records of penury. 
We all know of Goldsmith’s embarrassments. Otway was 
choked with the first mouthful of a roll he had obtained 
by begging. Johnson bitterly remarked, ‘he appeared by 
some of his verses to have been a zealous royalist, and 


had what was in thoge times (1685) the common reward of 
The fate of 


loyalty—he lived and died neglected.’ 
Collins is equally sad. Having all his life fought against 
narrow circumstances, he inherited a small fortune when 
he could no longer enjoy it. The beautiful monument by 
Flaxman is at Chichester, where he died mad in 1750. 
The Poet Laureate, Dryden, lauguished in penury, accord- 
ing to Johnson, his small pension having been long left 
unpaid. Nahum Tate, whose partnership with Brady in 
the metrical translation of the Psalms is well known, died 
in the Mint in dire poverty in 1716. Prior, towards the 
end of his life was not very well off, from political not 
poetical causes; but he left £500 to be spent on his 
monument. 

Of all the poets commemorated by Johnson, there is 
none whose sad story seems to have moved him so deeply 
as that of Savage. There can be no doubt that he believed 
himself to be the son of Lord Rivers and Lady Maccles- 
field. Whether his belief was founded in fact or not it 
unquestionably existed, and Johnson shared it. Neither 
Boswell nor Croker would accept the tale; yet, as White- 
head, whose novel Itichard Savage (London: Bentley) 
just been reprinted, observes in his preface, there cannot 
be a reascnable doubt of the truth of the story. One 
of the points made against it by Boswell and by Galt, 
and accepted by Croker, related to a legacy left to the son 
of Lady Macclesfield by a Mrs. Lloyd, which Savage never 
obtained. 
the difficulty of proving his identity with the Richard, scn 
of John and Mary Smith, who was born in Fox Court, 
Holborn, in 1697. Unless Lady Macclesfield believed in 
his claim to be her son she would not have made him an 


Whitehead suggests that this was because of 
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allowance, however small. Those were the days of the 
South Sea Bubble, and Savage soon lost his pension, T, 
adapt a couple of Gray’s lines :— 


Chill penury repressed his noble rage 
And froze the genial current of his soul. 


He had a power of getting into serious quarrels, yn. 
equalled even at that time when all gentlemen carrieq 
swords and most gentlemen were quick to draw. In 1797 
after Savage had killed a man in a drunken affray he was 
tried and condemned to death. By the intercession of 
Lady Hertford, who knew his sad story, his life was spared 
and he was eventually released. When he had obtained 
his liberty, a woman, by whose testimony he had been 
convicted, met him and begged him to relieve her as she 
was in distress. Dr. Johnson tells the story. ‘He, 
instead of insulting her misery, and taking pleasure in the 
calamities of one who had brought his life into danger, 
reproved her gently for her perjury ; and changing the 
only guinea that he had, divided it equally between her 
and himself.’ Johnson goes on to make some of his most 
characteristic remarks on Savage’s generosity, which, he 
says, ‘in some ages would have made a saint, and perhaps 
in others a hero.’ Undoubtedly, the great man was deeply 
interested in the scapegrace, who contrived both to make 
many friends and to lose most of them again before long. 
Lord Tyrconnel was his chief patron and even gave hima 
pension, for the sake of his pleasing conversation. But, 
Savage, with singular ingratitude, left his benefactor’s 
table, and herded rather with his former boon com- 
panions ; and though Tyrconnel was very long-suffering, a 
point was at last reached beyond which kindness became 
weakness, and Savage was left once more to his own 
resources. This part of his life and its melancholy close 
are well described by Whitehead, but Johnson’s account 
is the briefest and best. He was arrested for a small 
debt, and lay six months in prison at Bristol, supported by 
Dagge the gaoler of the local Newgate and treated with 
kindness and consideration. Some of his former friends sent 
him help, including the famous ‘ Beau Nash,’ of Bath, 
‘Here, as in every other scene of his life, he made use of 
such opportunities as occurred of benefiting those who 
were more miserable than himself.” In July 1743 he was 
confined to bed. The kind keeper visited him and 
‘Savage, seeing him at his bedside, said with_an uncommon 
earnestness, “I have something to say to you, sir” ; but, 
after a pause, moved his hands in a melancholy manner 
and finding himself unable to recollect what he was going 
to communicate said, “’Tis gone!’’ The keeper soon after 
left him and the next morning he died.’ Boswell did not 
understand his having ever been ‘ the intimate companion 
of Johnson,’ yet he put it on record that the two ‘needy 
wretches ’ were at times in such indigence that they could 
not pay for a lodging and wandered all night in the streets 
With regard to Johnson’s account of Savage the story is told 
that Harte, dining with Cave at St.John’s Gate, took occasion 
to praise it heartily. ‘ You made a man very happy tother 
day,’ said Cave to Harte subsequently. Dr. Johnson was 
dining behind the screen because he was dressed so shabbily 
that he could not appear at table. 

Many people seem to think that wastefulness and impto- 
vidence are characteristics of the poetic temperament. Yet 
a moment’s thought should dissipate the idea. The 
greatest of all our poets, William Shakespeare, retired with 
more than a competence and died, still in middle age, 
leaving a handsome estate. Milton, though not rich, wa 
never really poor. Pope was always well off. So Was 
Swift. So was Gray. The mind recalls many since John- 
son’s day who attained to something like affluence. W¢ 
need only name Rogers, Tennyson, Macaulay, Lytton 
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Scott or Browning as men who prospered ; and, although 
in different degrees all were poets, not one of them at any 
time could be described as ‘a needy wretch.’ 


NEW OLYMPIC GAMES 


HIS is an age, in which every ghastly parody of the 
admirable in past times seeks to pass itself off under 
the cloak of the violent epithet ‘new.’ We have the ‘new 
humour,’ which is neither new nor humourous, the ‘ new 
woman,’ who is scarcely a woman at all, and now come the 
new Olympic games which, like the modern Greeks, are 
but a desperate caricature of the old. There might have 
been some archaic charm about a reconstitution of the 
classic games with museum chariot-races on the plains of 
Elis, oily naked wrestlers in the Stadium, and a revival of 
the Pancratium. But what are we to say of Frenchmen 
making an exhibition of themselves at /e foothal (with an 
ambulance in conspicuous attendance) ; new Greeks for- 
saking the card-table to try a prentice hand at Aavv révuis ; 
and a scratch pack of second-rate yachtsmen, bicyclists, 
and German gymnasts? For this would appear to be the 
revised version of the famous pentathlum. Almost the 
only echo from the olden games is a wrestling bout, 
after—but probably a long way after—the Greek and 
Roman modes, and discos-throwing, which will probably 
prove a mere bastard of village quoits and putting the 
weight. At the olden games a statue was erected toa victor 
who won twice in succession and an abnormally large statue 
on his third successive victory; to-day, without waiting 
for the issue of the games, a gigantic effigy is being raised, 
not to any prospective athlete, but to the commercial 
gentleman, whose energies have been devoted to the con- 
struction of the new pinchbeck Stadium, with its stairs of 
imitation marble. The old athletes were more than con- 
tent with laurel wreaths from the groves of Altis, and 
some such prestige as accompanies the admission of a 
schoolboy to his cricket eleven, but their more mercenary 
successors are to be allured by promises of laurels of silver 
and pots and depreciated drachme. And why dub the 
games Olympic at all, seeing that they are not to be held 
nearer Olympia than the suburbs of Athens? A _per- 
formance at Earl’s Court would enjoy a better claim to the 
title. On the other hand, if visitors can only count upon 
a burlesque of Olympic games, they may at least seek 
satisfaction in the presence of burghers calling themselves 
(according to a French paper) ephors, agonodites, hella- 
nodites, ephetes (which might well be a generic name), 
kosmetes, rhabdouchoi, epoptes (presumably chuckers- 
out) and alytarchai, a piece of a effrontery almost on a par 
with the arrogation of majestic Roman titles by the mis- 
creants of the first French revolution. Hold a catholic 
athletic meeting by all means, if you can attract representa- 
tive athletes to a remote and discredited capital, but do not 
needlessly prostitute —even for the exigencies of advertise- 
ment—time-honoured traditions and a noble name. 

And still the reflection presents itself that the whole 
effort is singularly out of place and out of date. What 
business has an undischarged bankrupt country to lavish 
millions—even of inconvertible bank-notes—on arenas and 
Velodromes, races and regattas, on the vulgar imitation of 
long-departed glories? Surely, even the private enterprise, 
which has made the effort possible, had been more appro- 
Priately and patriotically devoted to a mitigation of the 
national dishonour by payments on account to the defrauded 
creditors of the country. Nor is it as if the speculation 
ty 4 reasonable promise of adequate returns. England, 
ne - remaining home of the athlete, is virtually aloof ; 

J will Supply a few fencers; Austria a few T'urnvereine, 
Ainetica a handful of obscure pot-hunters. Baccarat and 
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the three-card-trick being omitted from the programme, 
the Greeks themselves will find little scope for distinction ; 
and now Germany, which has at least some slight reputa- 
tion for indoor exercises, is drawing back in a fit of jealous 
sulks. The acme of absurdity will indeed be attained if 
the whole performance resolve itself into a walk-over for 
France, whose only gymnastics are political, and whose 
version of sport has long been a standing joke. It is not 
altogether to be wondered at if Germany should elect to 
absent herself, despite appeals from sundry more or less 
august quarters, for these games are virtually of Gallic 
inspiration and owe their being to the International Athletic 
Congress, held at Paris in June 1894, when Germans were 
treated with the scantest courtesy ; though, to our think- 
ing, the best retort had been to meet at the Olympic 
Philippi and carry off all the spolia opima. 

The whole project leaves a nauseous aftertaste and 
revives the ever-poignant regret that Greece should be 
jnhabited by ‘Greeks.’ Under happier auspices, no more 
smiling scene could have been chosen for inaugurating a 
truce, not of God, but of athletics, such as was afforded 
the whole heterogeneous Hellenic race of the real Olympic 
games some two millenniums ago, and for assembling the 
champions of all nations in friendly rivalry and in amnesty 
of racial strife. Thus once more might history have 
repeated herself and the ancient boast been justified that 
Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit. But now, alas, a bond- 
holder’s bondage precludes the hope of even Pyrrhic 
victories through the back door of modern sport. 


LESSONS FROM KRUGERSDORP 


O more startling and conclusive example of the 
1 relative inferiority of makeshift mounted forces to 
regular cavalry than the collapse of the Chartered 
Companies levies can be imagined. It is to be hoped 
that it has come in time to direct attention to one of the 
weakest links in our military armour, and to secure for our 
mounted forces generally the increment in men and horses 
and the redistribution of stations they so urgently require. 
The one indispensable condition of success in Jameson’s 
rash undertaking was celerity of movement, and we may 
reasonably assume that he was aware of this and actually 
did march as fast as the organisation of his force allowed, 
Yet what a miserable performance in point of time it really 
was. Sixty hours spent in covering one hundred and fifty 
miles, a distance that any efficient body of light cavalry 
in Europe or India would have laid behind them in 
thirty-six hours—a gain of time sufficient in all probability 
to have ensured success: and even this slowness of move- 
ment did not bring them in contact with their enemy 
fresh and ready for any emergency, but on the contrary 
they are reported as weary from want of sleep, and faint 
with hunger and privation. 

We impute no want of goodwill to the men or officers, 
and even want of endurance cannot be pleaded against 
them, for undoubtedly they had all been individually 
inured to exposure and hardship in a far higher degree 
than the average European recruit or conscript. What 
was really wanting was that habit of attention to military 
details which instinctively grows up in a regular force and 
ensures that not even apparent trifles are overlooked. A 
regular cavalry regiment in contact with a possible enemy, 
parades invariably with thrce days’ rations on the men and 
adequate provision for the horses. The squadron and small 
arm ammunition carts are all ready packed for service and 
with artillery, every limber and waggon is ready for action 
at a moment’s notice. Moreover, whilst in camp both 
men and horses are kept in perfect training, saddles fitted 
and shoeing attended to, so that a sudden call to arms 
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finds them prepared in every particular. 


son’s colonists. 


Now note the marches regiments in this state of efficiency 
can accomplish without distress. The 5th and 7th Bombay 
Cavalry (Scinde Horse) during the winter of 1885 at Sibi, 
received orders at 10 p.m. one night to turn out at mid- 
night and march to Jacobabad, distance one hundred and 
It poured in torrents during the night, but the 


five miles. 
Brigade arrived in perfect fighting order in thirty hours. 


The same year, the 4th Madras Cavalry and a division 
of R.H.A. covered three hundred and fifteen miles in one 
hundred and thirty-four hours, and amongst many other 
records, before the art of long distance marching had been 
systematically studied, it may be pointed out that Crom- 
well’s Cavalry could cover seventy miles a day. Lord Lake 
with a whole division did the same distance with a 
Two squadrons of 
Don Cossacks rode two hundred and ten miles in seventy- 
two hours under the exceptionally severe conditions of 
frozen roads and heavy snow, and General Morgan 
Stewart with troops almost identical in condition with the 
Colonial forces, but in more difficult ground, managed 


brilliant charge and pursuit thrown in. 


ninety miles in thirty-five hours, 
Since long-distance marching 


subject of careful study, these distances have been far ex- 
celled. Thus von Reitzenstein, of the 4th (Prussian) Cuiras- 
siers, covered three hundred and eighty-five miles in sixty- 
seven hours and several other riders came very near him, 
and in both the Austrian and Prussian cavalries patrols and 
individual officers are expected to cover two hundred miles 


in forty hours without undue distress. 
Victory in the next great war will fall to the troops who 
get the best night’s rest, and nothing less than the degree 


of efficiency above indicated will nowadays guarantee sleep 


at all. If we really are in earnest in the wish to place the 
military forces of the nation ona sound basis, will it not be 
as well to augment largely the arm on which the good 
night’s rest depends, and place at the disposal of the 
Inspector-General of Cavalry adequate funds to carry out 
the re-arrangement of units admittedly required in order to 
ensure to them such opportunities of practice that under 
no circumstances will they fall short of the necessary 
standard? This would be better policy than mobilising 
volunteer reserves never in the least likely to be called on 
for active service without weeks of warning. 


THE MAN FROM DENVER 


HAD chosen a cheerless carriage of the third or lowest 
order in the Irish Mail, not with the customary desire 

of avoiding the close atmosphere of a first class but for 
economy. There seemed to the last to be hope of solitude 


cheered by the daily papers, for the morning, that of 


the Boatrace, was tempestuous and cold, and it is sure as 
death that my face, at that early hour of the com- 
fortless day, betokened a readiness to commit the most 
desperate crime. More than one cheerful traveller—no 
man has any right to be gay in the early morning —looked 
at that frowning face and chose another compartment. 
But the Man from Denver never took so much as a glance 
into the carriage before he tumbled in, head-foremost and 
tied up in a knot with a brown paper Gladstone (or perhaps 
it ought to be written George Washington) bag. 

By his boots, thin, unsubstantial, and uncleaned, he 
declared himself a citizen of the Great Republic before be 
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This is the state 
of readiness of our own regiments in India on exposed 
frontier stations, on the American-Indian frontiers and all 
over Europe from the Channel to the Mediterranean and 
from the Adriatic to the Baltic, and would have been the 
case had a regular regiment filled the place of Dr. Jame- 


has been made the 
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spoke ; nor was he long silent for, premising that his collay. 
stud had got fixed somehow below collar level, he took of 
coat and waistcoat, and began to explore the recesses of 
his garments for the lost jewel. The more I looked at him 
the less grew my inclination for casual conversation, His 
linen was filthy beyond belief and the upper ends of his 
reversible cuffs, that is to say the ends which had done dut 
in public for two or three weeks, were so much dirtier than 
those which appeared before he took his coat off, that the 
general dinginess of the man was clearly no temporary 
mishap. ‘That shirt had been in wear for three weeks and 
would remain his daily covering three weeks more. His 
beard was about three days old. There was nothing clean 
about the man except his eye. 

I resolved to put on my most chilling manner. Now 
my private opinion of my own character is that I am 
pliable to the verge of weakness, and hopelessly cursed 
with a ‘ hailfellow, well met,’ manner. My friends say | 
am as obstinate as a pig, and another American friend, the 
best fellow in the world, asserts that my manner to strangers 
would freeze boiling water. He went so far, indeed, when 
he was inspecting Mr. James Neilson’s steel-works with 
me, as to say, ‘ Partner, I guess you have seen this stream 
of molten steel before. It does not congeal.’ So, being 
in a thoroughly discontented frame of mind, in a state of 
gloom relieved only by grim satisfaction at the thought of 
the miserable time which was before those crews whom | 
might not see, and holding my travelling companion (who 
was little enough to be kicked with safety at need) to be 
a distinctly undesirable acquaintaace, I donned my best 
harness of salt and ice in due proportion, buried myselt 
in the Zimes, smoked like a trooper, and determined to 
make an experiment on the American stranger. 

The Man from Denver saw my intentions, no doubt, for 
his clear blue eye (the only clean thing about him, be it 
remembered), twinkled as he said: ‘ Travel enlarges the 
mind.’ 

I answered him not a word, but concurred silently with 
an unknown leader-writer in condemning Dr. Playfair. 
The little pest, however, cared not a whit. 

‘Yes, sirree, your docks and your bridges are superb; we 
have no dry docks in America to touch yours. But our rail- 
way system in the United States is the best in the world; 
and in architecture we are centuries ahead of you. Ihave 
crossed the Ocean on business with your Government, but 
I have found time to visit the ‘Tower, Madame Tussaud’s 
(pronounced Two Swords), and other historical places of 
which I have heard all my life. Your streets, sir, are fre- 
quently crooked, and your architecture is not uniform. 
You might find some crooked streets in New York, but 
none in Chicago; Chicago is going to be the metropolis of 
the world.’ 

My freezing mixture was powerless against this flood 
of talk, and I grumbled surlily that we rather liked some 
of the ancient buildings in the old country, and held them 
to be picturesque. 

‘ Picturesque be —— , he replied, for the American 
language is by no means so nicely expurgated as the 
Chicago Bible ; and he continued: ‘ Chicago is the place, 
sir; streets all equal to your widest, and houses twenty- 
four stories high with elevators that whisk you up to the 
top floor in three seconds. Just now they are applying t 
the authorities for a permit to build a block of two hundred 
stories 





a city in one block.’ 

‘How mach will that cost them in bribery ?’ 

‘No slouch of a sum. This is a free country beside 
ours. Here the monarchy don’t seem to have much of a 
show in the Government. The officials run it. Now . 
have come across the ocean from Denver, Colorado (that $ 
in the coal region), to introduce an invention of min 
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which will make England impregnable to the whole 
I tried the Government of the United States for 


world. . : 
a while, but I couldn’t stay fooling with them for ever; so 
I reckoned to prospect the old country. The Government 


_[ tried Lord Salisburee first—shifted me down in time to 
the chief of the engineers; and I tell you I have got my 
pusiness in great shape.’ 

I began to be interested and he proceeded. 
insist of course on seeing my scheme in operation. That’s 
right enough. It works in the model at home, anyhow, 


‘ They 


and I reckon it will work on a larger scale. You line 
the coast with torpedoes, my torpedoes, at distance of 
sfteen miles from shore. Whenever a ship is visible 
passing over these torpedoes you let go. The torpedo 
If it strikes it blows her to thunder. If not it 


That is because of the oscillation 


rises. 
remains harmless. 
inside ; and that is my secret which I don’t let out until 
mv contract is fixed. I tell you, sir, there is a fortune 
in it.’ 

‘Your wires of communication will become unservice- 
able, said I, ‘that is the main trouble in submarine 
mining.’ 

‘No, sirree. I have invented a substance which is 
imperishable in salt water.” Now my surly comment 
had risen out of a conversation at Blockhouse Fort some 
years ago, in which I was the only inexpert in matters 
submarine, and I observed that in this invention there 
was another fortune. Privately I reflected that the coal 
region of Colorado (I shall remember to call it Coloraydo 
in future) was productive of fine inventors—of lies. So I 
changed the subject and directed the attention of this 
shrewd, dirty, ugly, ignorant little man to the silver 
question. He attacked it with the native assurance of 
one who believes in the architecture of Chicago and the 
airy grace of overhead railways. But what he said was not 
worth repeating. Some four thousand words, uttered with 
complete confidence and fluency, ended in the judgment 
that the bankers of New York, ‘which we hate worse 
than England by a long way,’ had intrigued against free 
coinage of silver because they desired to keep the control 
of money and to come between the working man and his 
money. Bimetallists may understand; I, being merely a 
plain economist, have no notion what he meant. 

And now we were approaching Rugby. 

‘Say, judge, how do they get about these cars to collect 
tickets ?’ 

‘They don’t.’ 

‘What’s the matter with my getting out here right 
away and sailing off down the track ?’ 

‘Rugby police station; besides you don’t want to stay 
at Rugby.’ 

‘No, sir! but I'd like to try. 
that way in the United States,’ 

‘You will have just as much here, if you try.’ 

‘Do you mean that they would deprive an American 
citizen of his liberty if he said he had lost his ticket ?’ 

‘Just that,’ I said, and left him for the refreshment 
room. I never saw him again for I tried another com- 
partment; but I missed him, and the memory of that 
irrepressible, soiled, unshorn Edison will be a possession 
for ever, My friends, however, are wrong. I cannot 
freeze, as the man from Denver would say, ‘wuth a cent.’ 

Tuos. Jones, T.S. 


We have a little trouble 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 


f Tr 
XEN, nearly eleven, years have elapsed since the 


National Portraits were banished to Bethnal Green. 
Pe that they have come back and are easily accessible in 
Convenient if not lovely building, it is to be hoped the 
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reading public will become acquainted with the collection. 
The new gallery is an imitation, with the picturesque- 
ness left out, of the Vandramini Palace at Venice. 
The next thing we shall want is a catalogue. The list 
available now is dated in 1888, and some of the most 
interesting pictures have been acquired since that year. It 
was only just before his death that Sir George Scharf 
obtained the curious portrait of Cowper, which now hangs 
among the poets. Scharf was indefatigable in forwarding 
the interests of the Gallery. To it, practically relinquishing 
the pursuit of his own art, he devoted himself. He 
published from time to time, chiefly in the pages of 
Archwologia, a series ot investigations as to the authen- 
ticity and identification of various portraits, by no means 
confining himself to those in his charge, but making ex- 
cursions to the collections at Buckingham Palace, Windsor, 
and Hampton Court, besides many private galleries. His 
care and accuracy, well seconded by his unerring eye, 
rendered his opinion final. It is with pleasure, mingled 
with regret, that those who knew him well recognise his 
own portrait in the entrance hall—an admirable likeness, 
showing him as he looked up from his work, with the alert 
and penetrating glance almost peculiar tohim. The new 
building, which Scharf did not live to see completed, is 
understood to be a gift to the nation from a private 
individual. To criticise the interior would be invidious, 
and, no doubt, a sufficient rumber of visits and the use 
of a new and complete catalogue will enable a persistent 
inquirer to find his way. 

The recent additions will, in most cases, attract atten- 
tion. Thirteen of Mr. Watts’s fine works are in a row on 
one wall, and close to them three more, Lord Lyndhurst, 
Lord Lyons, and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, which were 
in the gallery in 1888. Of the thirteen, the scarlet-robed 
figure of Cardinal Manning, both on account of the colour 
and from its larger size, will first attract the eye, but the 
noble head of Tennyson is by far the most important of 
the series. A very fine portrait of Cardinal Newman, by 
Miss Emmeline Deane, holds its own well among so many 
masterpieces. Newman is mainly in black, with edgings 
of red, and the result is more satisfactory than that of the 
Manning picture. There is a room full of early portraits, 
ranging from Edward IV. to Queen Elizabeth, many of 
them of great interest. Among the early statesmen is a 
remarkable likeness of Sir Nicholas Bacon, by an unknown 
artist. Sir Nicholas, the father of the more famous Lord 
St. Albans, wears a ring on which his arms are enamelled 
in colour, and similar rings occur in several other pictures, 
among them that of ‘the Lady Margaret,’ the mother of 
Henry VII. The arms represented are apparently those 
of her father, John Beaufort, Dake of Somerset, and not 
those of either of her three husbands, Edmund Tudor, 
Earl of Richmond, Sir Henry Stafford, or Thomas Stanley, 
Earl of Derby. It is curious to observe, as an example of 
the fate of a great family in the War of the Roses, that 
though her father died peaceably, his successor was killed 
at St. Albans, and both his sons, Henry and Edmund were 
beheaded. Among the most interesting of the portraits of 
the Tudor period is that of Lady Jane Grey. As it was 
purchased by Sir George Scharf there need be no doubt as 
to its identity, the ‘ Magdalen’ in Lord Spencer's collection, 
which in many books does duty for the ill-fated ‘ Queen of 
ten days,’ being wholly different in feature and complexion. 
The Catalogue attributes the present painting to Lucas de 
Heere, and adds, ‘she probably appears in the dress which 
she wore during her trial and at the time of her execution.’ 
In the Camden Society volume, Queen Jane and Queen Mary, 
we are told that at her trial at Guildhall in November, 
1553, Jane wore ‘a blacke gowne of cloth, tourned downe ; 
the cappe lyned with fese velvett and edget about with 
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the same.’ At the time of her death within the Tower 
she wore ‘the same gown wherin she was arrayned.’ This 
almost painfully interesting portrait was purchased in 
March, 1887, but the Catalogue does not give us its 
pedigree. 

It is not easy to pick out a tithe of what we could 
dwell upon in the collection. The royalties—George IIL., 
his queen, the Prince Consort, and Queen Victoria—are, 
with others, in a kind of entresol. The picture of Queen 
Charlotte, who was painted by Ramsay while still young, 
looks strangely like her great granddaughter, the Duchess 
of York. The portrait of Queen Victoria is a large and 
admirable watercolour after Von Angeli, painted for the 
gallery by Lady Abercromby, one of the Ladies-in- 
Waiting. Many visitors will pass by the great array of 
judges, brought, for the most part, from the Inns 
of Chancery and Serjeant’s Inn, and will look for 
Shakespeare and the other poets and literary men. 
Shakespeare is represented by the Chandos portrait, which 
was at Stowe and was presented by Lord Ellesmere. In 
addition the engraving prefixed to the folio editions and a 
cast of the face of the Stratford bust are in the collection. 
The picture for which Pepys sat to Hayls in 1066, and 
which is several times mentioned in the immortal Diary, 
is here, and represents him with his song ‘ Beauty, retire ’ 
in his left hand. The face is coarse and even sensual to 
a degree. Portraits of Dryden, Drayton, Gay, Goldsmith, 
Johnson, Arnold, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey and 
Mrs. Somerville may be mentioned. Among artists 
Landseer figures largely. There is a good picture of 
Wren. One of the best portraits is that of Wright of 
Derby, painted by himself. The Peg Woffington, by 
Pond, has a painful interest, as it represents the great 
actress as she appeared on her deathbed. Near Rou- 
biliac’s bust of Hogarth is the well known-sketch of Lord 
Lovat. But a mere list of what is especially curious in the 
collection would exhaust the pages of a portly volume. 
The Gallery opens to the public to-day (Saturday). 


THE DRAMA 


HE winter theatrical season which has just come to a 
close, cannot be pronouaced pre-eminently success- 
ful. With the sole exception of The Benet! of the Doubt 
—unquestionably Mr. Pinero’s finest work, which, by 
the way, did not meet with popular favour—no play of 
exceptional merit has been produced. True, the success of 
Trilby is prodigious, and that frail young lady bids fair to 
beat even the record of Charley’s Aunt in the race for last- 
ing popularity; true also, that Zhe Prisoner of Zenda is 
doing ‘ big business ’ at the St. James’s, and that the pious 
flock in their legions to behold how skilfully Mr. Wilson 
Barrett contrives to put as much of himself outside 
his clothes as possible and yet remain dignified, nay, 
touchingly resigned, as an early Christian martyr in The 
Sign of the Cross ; and equally true is it that success has 
crowned the efforts of Mr. Forbes Robertson and of his 
excellent company at the Lyceum, to revive interest in 
romantic drama, but for a’ that and a’ that, the plays now 
before the public have little or no literary merit; no not 
even For the Crown, which is a free translation in fairly 
good blank verse of Coppée’s essentially untheatrical, but 
very dramatic, Pour la Couronne. 

It is the fashion to go and see T'ri/by, for, frankly, with 
all its faults it is an interesting play, extremely well 
acted. The genius of the long promised ‘coming 
dramatist’ cannot be detected in it, any more than it can 
in The Sign of the Cross, which the bishops and clergy are 
advising their flocks to encourage for the benefit of their 


souls. The Prisoner of Zenda, too, is but an excellent 
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dramatisation of an excellent novel, and rien de plus ang 
A Woman's Reason was after all only Frou Frou up to date 
So the winter season has passed away—not like the snows 
of winter, for there have been none—leaving no trace 
behind it in dramatic literature; for, with the ex. 
ception as already said, of The Benefit of the Doubt, no 
single play has been produced which can be described 
as of the least literary value. The dramatist of the future 
who shall combine Shakespeare with Ibsen, and Sheridan 
with Marie Corelli, has still to be born, and yet the “young 
gentlemen’ have been prophesying his advent for years 
past until the silver threads have begun to mingle with 
the gold in their hair, and they, too, from very young gentle. 
men indeed, have meandered into the middle path of lite 
the mezzo camino di nostra vita, as Dante sings, keeping 
a loving eye, however, on their Maeteilincks and their 
Ibsens. 

One thing stands out prominent in the record of the 
past season, and it is that the greater public has at last 
taken matters into its own hand—out of those of the 
young gentlemen —and boldly asserted that in its opinion at 
least ‘sex problems’ are better dissected in the anatomicy| 
theatre of a hospital than on the stage of a place of amuse. 
ment whereunto they take their sons and daughters, The 
success of 7'ri/by—to revert once more to that play—is 
striking, and in a certain sense, worthy. The play is 
original, and its acting is beyond praise. Never has Mr, 
Beerbohm Tree, to use the stereotyped phrase, been seen 
to ‘greater advantage, and in Miss Dorothy Baird we 
have a débutante who may become a fine actress —possibly a 
tragic actress—and of such the kingdom of Melpomene is 
particularly barren just now in London. 

Miss Winifred Emery, one of our cleverest moder 
actresses, has distinctly proved by her Basilde that she is 
not a tragédienne. She is too thoroughly saturated 
so to speak, with modernity to be successful as a tragedy 
queen of the sort combiaed by Coppée out of Clytemnestra 
and Lady Macbeth. At times, but for her undoubted 
cleverness, she would be downright funny in her sa'n 
attempts to be grandiose. Miss Genevieve Waid in her 
prime might have infused into this part something of the 
breadth of the plastic technique required to render it 
comprehensible, let alone interesting. No! Miss Emery, 
who was absolutely perfect as the restless but essentially 
up-to-date wife in The Benefit of the Doubt, is not a tragic 
actress any more than is Mrs. Patrick Campbell, whose 
Juliet, ‘as performed by the Second Mrs, Tanqueray, was 
a singularly interesting example of what an_ intelligent 
woman can do with a part utterly unsuited to her. So 
with this lady’s Militza, which is exquisitely picturesque 
as to its posing, but very badly read as regards Mr. 
Davidson-cum-Coppée’s blank verse—spoken throughout 
in a monotonous mincing manner—the defects of which 
are brought into sad relief by the admirable elocution of 
Mr. Forbes Robertson, always as correct as it is passionless. 

The Sign of the Cross is a play recalling many novels and 
plays dealing with the same kind of neo-Cbhristian subject 
__Wiseman’s Fabiola, Newman’s Calista, Chateaubriand 
Les Martyrs, Corneille’s Polyeucte and Cammerano’s Faust, 
not to mention Canon Farrar’s well-known book of the 
same class, but inferior to any of these in literary style 
and treatment. It has its merits, however, not the least 
of which is that the hero and heroine die for something 
loftier than the evasion of those laws Divine and human, 
the breach of which usually leads to unpleasant results 1 
the Divorce Courts. To behold people go off quietly 
to be eaten up by lions and tigers for their principles, ' 
indeed refreshing in this practical age—albeit certain 
wicked folk se2m to think that in the Sign of the Cross 
at least, they might as well have got themcelves devoure 
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by the beasts in the prologue, and: not have waited for so 
commendable a consummation to the last scene of a five- 
Act play remarkable for its prodigious gloom and 
length. The clergy who have fallen into holy ecstasies 
over this drama, do not seem yet to have raised the least 
objection to the brutalising scene in which a child is 
whipped to death in a startlingly realistic manner before 
the public, a scene which the censor of plays ought never 
to have passed. Independently of Mr. Barrett, a very 
earnest actor, this curious play is very well acted all 
round, and in Miss Jeffereys we have not only a stage 
beauty—she is as beautiful as Miss Mary Anderson—but 
a very clever and able actress. 

Turning from the ‘serious plays,’ or perhaps better the 
plays which are supposed to be taken seriously, to the 
comedies—although, with the exception of Jedbury Junior, 
nothing very remarkable has been produced, certainly 
nothing very original—we may recall with satisfaction the 
immense success of The Squire of Dames at the Criterion, 
the excellent Shopwalker at the Vaudeville, and the pleasant, 
put all too brief apparition of On ’Change, capitally acted at 
the Strand, where Viobe had done duty for over a hundred 
nights earlier in the season. 

Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past met with one or two sad adven- 
tures before it achieved absolute success. The withdrawal 
fron the cast at the Avenue, on account of illness, of Miss 
Alma Stanley, did it serious injury, and it required the 
genius of Mrs. John Wood to quicken it into life again 
at the Court. What a performance she gives of it. And 
to the success of the play Miss Lottie Venne, rendering 
with consummate skill the part of the retired music-hall 
singer with ‘orfully proud nature,’ contributes largely. 

Melodrama has reigned supreme at the Princess’s, where 
people have wept dismally over the woes of Lady Isabel 
in East Lynne; at the Adelphi where One of the Best has 
proved Mr. Terriss to be one of the best actors we have; 
and at the Olympic where nightly you can behold the 
parboiling by a Spanish adventuress of her rival, in the 
boiler of a British man-of-war. Never before has so 
original a situation been devised by Cramatist. It rivals 
the horrors of Z%tus Andronicus, and throws into the shade 
all the sensations ever invented by Sir Augustus Harris, 
even in his pantomimes. The naval scenery of 7'rue 
Blue is wonderfully fine and realistic, and it is unques- 
tionably a most amusing play—especially in the tragic 
scenes, 

That sort of strung-together music-hall business, which 
it pleases the managers to term ‘ opera comique,’ and which 
does duty at the Prince of Wales’s, at the Gaiety, Daly’s, 
and at the Avenue, still draws the town to laugh at Arthur 
Roberts's inimitable drolleries, to fall into raptures over 
the daintiness of Miss Letty Lind, to be astounded by the 
pretty audaciousness of Miss Lottie Collins, and to applaud 
to the echo Miss Ellaline Terris and her bevy of shop-girls, 
in a word, to worship at the shrine of burlesque and of 
beauty adorned in tights. 

At the Savoy a capital revival of the Mikado has 
recently given way to a new opera by Messrs, Gilbert and 
Sullivan, V'he Grand Duke, which proves that their 
fountain of wit and melody, if it is not as fresh as it was 
years ago, is not nearly exhausted. 

Within the next fortnight a number of new plays will 
be Produced. At the Shaftesbury a religious play on the 
subject of Catholic persecuting Protestant, by Mr. Ogilvie ; 
at the Garrick a new play by Mr. H. A. Jones, whose 
Michael and his Lost Angel we have not alluded to above, 
pour cause et raison; a new play is in preparation at the 
Royalty, and a new burlesque called Biarritz will finally turn 


ee Joe out of his hansom, which he has now driven 
or Over a year, R. D. 
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THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


geo weeks ago I recorded in this column that Mr. 

Swinburne had been induced to promise to a London 
daily paper a signed article on a subject in which he is 
known to take a very considerable interest. The article 
in question duly made its appearance on Tuesday in the 
Daily Chronicle. A good deal of it was extract, and what 
was Mr. Swinburne’s was not, perhaps, particularly remark- 
able—it was made up, as Mr. Pinero would say, of ‘ praise, 
praise, praise,’ and little more. Mr. Kenneth Grahame 
certainly deserved it all for his admirable studies of child- 
life, but Mr. Swinburne’s knowledge of the literature of 
childhood appears to be rather limited, for of all those 
who have written of late years about children he men- 
tions only Mrs. Molesworth. However, we may forgive 
Mr. Swinburne his narrowness of vision and superficiality 
of knowledge in this special instance, for the sake of the 
interesting little letter on Fitzgerald’s Omar which was 
read at the recent dinner of the Omar Club. This was an 
interesting bit of mingled autobiography and criticism, and 
no doubt has sent many a young reader hunting after a 
copy of that first edition which Mr. Swinburne declares so 
emphatically to be the ‘ best.’ 

Talking of writers about children makes one think of 
writers for young people, and that, again, reminds one of 
the death of the author of The Chronicles of the Schinberg- 
Colta Family. It would be interesting to know whether 
that worthy lady did or did not outlive her popularity, 
which at one time, in family circles, was great. At the 
period I speak of, she ran Miss Tucker (‘ A. L. O. E.’) very 
close indeed in the affections of young readers, and 
especially of the feminine part of her large public. One 
remembers when Winifred Bertram and The Draytons and 
the Davenants and The Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevelyan and 
The Spanish Brothers and so forth were much in demand 
in every virtuous parlour, and especially wheresoever very 
strong Protestant principles were held and approved. For 
a long time the writer was known only as ‘the author of 
the Schinberg-Cotta Family,’ but gradually her identity 
with Mrs. Rundle Charles came to be known to all and 
sundry. 

Another very popular lady was the late Mrs. Cecil 
Frances Alexander, and no one is surprised that a com- 
plete collection of her verses is on the point of publica- 
tion. Only last year there was a new edition of Mrs. 
Alexander's Rhymes for Little Children, which have been 
reprinted—how many times? And how many editions 
have there been of her Poems on Subjects in the Old Testa- 
ment? Their name is legion. Then there was her little 
book of tales and her Easy Questions on the Life of Christ, 
and her Sunday Book of Poetry in the ‘Golden Treasury 
Series.” All these helped to make ‘Alexander’ a house- 
hold word, Equally in the nature of things is a Birthday 
Book, made up of poetry by Christina G. Rossetti. This 
is one of the inevitabilities of our day. You cannot be a 
favourite writer and at the same time escape being 
chopped up into little bits in the shape of a ‘ Birthday 
Book.’ It is your fate. 

I see that a writer named Kenyon West has written a 
book on The Laureates of England. No doubt he is well 
aware that he has been anticipated in the labour. A 
volume called Lives of the Laureates—compiled, I believe, 
by the gentleman who printed an exhaustive and ex- 
hausting collection of parodies in verse—came out, I think, 
somewhere about ’79 or ’80. It was not, however, so 
excellently well done that any one need be deterred from 
going over the good old ground again—if he cared to 
do so. 


And talking of Lives, there are threatened memoirs of 
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the same.’ At the time of her death within the Tower 
she wore ‘the same gown wherin she was arrayned.’ This 
almost painfully interesting portrait was purchased in 
March, 1887, but the Catalogue does not give us its 
pedigree. 

It is not easy to pick out a tithe of what we could 
dwell upon in the collection. The royalties—George IIL., 
his queen, the Prince Consort, and Queen Victoria—are, 
with others, in a kind of entresol. The picture of Queen 
Charlotte, who was painted by Ramsay while still young, 
looks strangely like her great granddaughter, the Duchess 
of York. The portrait of Queen Victoria is a large and 
admirable watercolour after Von Angeli, painted for the 
gallery by Lady Abercromby, one of the Ladies-in- 
Waiting. Many visitors will pass by the great array of 
judges, brought, for the most part, fiom the Inns 
of Chancery and Serjeant’s Inn, and will look for 
Shakespeare and the other poets and literary men. 
Shakespeare is represented by the Chandos portrait, which 
was at Stowe and was presented by Lord Ellesmere. In 
addition the engraving prefixed to the folio editions and a 
cast of the face of the Stratford bust are in the collection. 
The picture for which Pepys sat to Hayls in 1666, and 
which is several times mentioned in the immortal Diary, 
is here, and represents him with his song ‘ Beauty, retire’ 
in his left hand. The face is coarse and even sensual to 
a degree. Portraits of Dryden, Drayton, Gay, Goldsmith, 
Johnson, Arnold, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey and 
Mrs. Somerville may be mentioned. Among artists 
Landseer figures largely. There is a good picture of 
Wren. One of the best portraits is that of Wright of 
Derby, painted by himself. The Peg Woffington, by 
Pond, has a painful interest, as it represents the great 
actress as she appeared on her deathbed. Near Rou- 
biliac’s bust of Hogarth is the well known-sketch of Lord 
Lovat. But a mere list of what is especially curious in the 
collection would exhaust the pages of a portly volume. 
The Gallery opens to the public to-day (Saturday). 


THE DRAMA 


HE winter theatrical season which has just come toa 
close, cannot be pronouaced pre-eminently success- 
ful. With the sole exception of The Benet! of the Doubt 
—unquestionably Mr. Pinero’s finest work, which, by 
the way, did not meet with popular favour—no play of 
exceptional merit has been produced. True, the success of 
Trilby is prodigious, and that frail young lady bids fair to 
beat even the record of Charley’s Aunt in the race for last- 
ing popularity; true also, that Z'he Prisoner of Zenda is 
doing ‘ big business ’ at the St. James's, and that the pious 
flock in their legions to behold how skilfully Mr. Wilson 
Barrett contrives to put as much of himself outside 
his clothes as possible and yet remain dignified, nay, 
touchingly resigned, as an early Christian martyr in Zhe 
Sign of the Cross ; and equally true is it that success has 
crowned the efforts of Mr. Forbes Robertson and of his 
excellent company at the Lyceum, to revive interest in 
romantic drama, but for a’ that and a’ that, the plays now 
before the public have little or no literary merit; no not 
even For the Crown, which is a free translation in fairly 
good blank verse of Coppée’s essentially untheatrical, but 
very dramatic, Pour la Couronne. 

It is the fashion to go and see T'rilby, for, frankly, with 
all its favlts it is an interesting play, extremely well 
acted. The genius of the long promised ‘coming 
dramatist’ cannot be detected in it, any more than it can 
in The Sign of the Cross, which the bishops and clergy are 
advising their flocks to encourage for the benefit of their 
souls. Zhe Prisoner of Zenda, too, is but an excellent 
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dramatisation of an excellent novel, and rien de plus and 
A Woman's Reason was after all only Frou Frou up to date 
So the winter season has passed away—not like the snows 
of winter, for there have been none—leaving no trace 
behind it in dramatic literature; for, with the , 
ception as already said, of The Benefit of the Doubt, no 
single play has been produced which can be describeq 
as of the least literary value. The dramatist of the future 
who shall combine Shakespeare with Ibsen, and Sheridan 
with Marie Corelli, has still to be born, and yet the ‘young 
gentlemen’ have been prophesying his advent for years 
past until the silver threads have begun to mingle with 
the gold in their hair, and they, too, from very young gentle. 
men indeed, have meandered into the middle path of lite 
the mezzo camino di nostra vila, as Dante sings, keeping 
a loving eye, however, on their Maeteilincks and their 
Ibsens. 

One thing stands out prominent in the record of the 
past season, and it is that the greater public has at last 
taken matters into its own hand—out of those of the 
young gentlemen—and boldly asserted that in its opinion at 
least ‘sex problems’ are better dissected in the anatomical 
theatre of a hospital than on the stage of a place of amuse. 
ment whereunto they take their sons and daughters, The 
success of 7'rilby—to revert once more to that play—is 
striking, and in a certain sense, worthy. The play is 
original, and its acting is beyond praise. Never has Mr, 
Beerbohm Tree, to use the stereotyped phrase, been seen 
to ‘greater advantage,’ and in Miss Dorothy Baird we 
have a débutante who may become a fine actress—possibly a 
tragic actress—and of such the kingdom of Melpomene is 
particularly barren just now in London. 

Miss Winifred Emery, one of our cleverest modem 
actresses, has distinctly proved by her Basilde that she is 
not a tragédienne. She is too thoroughly saturated 
so to speak, with modernity to be successful as a tragedy 
queen of the sort combiaed by Coppée out of Clytemnestra 
and Lady Macbeth. At times, but for her undoubted 
cleverness, she would be downright funny in her va'‘n 
attempts to be grandiose. Miss Génevieve Ward in ber 
prime might have infused into this part something of the 
breadth of the plastic technique required to render it 
comprehensible, let alone interesting. No! Miss Emery, 
who was absolutely perfect as the restless but essentially 
up-to-date wife in The Benefit of the Doubt, is not a tragic 
actress any more than is Mrs. Patrick Campbell, whose 
Juliet, ‘as performed by the Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’ was 
a singularly interesting example of what an intelligent 
woman can do with a part utterly unsuited to her. So 
with this lady’s Militza, which is exquisitely picturesque 
as to its posing, but very badly read as regards Mr. 
Davidson-cum-Coppée’s blank verse—spoken throughout 
in a monotonous mincing manner—the defects of which 
are brought into sad relief by the admirable elocution of 
Mr. Forbes Robertson, always as correct as it is passionless 

The Sign of the Cross is a play recalling many novels and 
plays dealing with the same kind of neo-Christian subject 
_Wiseman’s Fabiola, Newman’s Calista, Chateaubriands 
Les Martyrs, Corneille’s Polyeucte and Cammerano’s Fauslus 
not to mention Canon Farrar’s well-known book of the 
same class, but inferior to any of these in literary style 
and treatment. It has its merits, however, not the least 
of which is that the hero and heroine die for something 
lo{tier than the evasion of those laws Divine and human; 
the breach of which usually leads to unpleasant results 
the Divorce Courts. To behold people go off quietly 
to be eaten up by lions and tigers for their principles, ' 
indeed refreshing in this practical age—albeit a 
wicked folk se2m to think that in the Sign of the Cross 
at least, they might as well have got them<celves devoure 
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by the beasts in the prologue, and: not have waited for so 
commendable a consummation to the last scene of a five- 
Act play remarkable for its prodigious gloom and 
length. The clergy who have fallen into holy ecstasies 
over this drama, do not seem yet to have raised the least 
objection to the brutalising scene in which a child is 
whipped to death in a startlingly realistic manner before 
the public, a scene which the censor of plays ought never 
to have passed. Independently of Mr. Barrett, a very 
earnest actor, this curious play is very well acted all 
round, and in Miss Jeffereys we have not only a stage 
beauty—she is as beautiful as Miss Mary Anderson—but 
a very clever and able actress. 

Turning from the ‘serious plays,’ or perhaps better the 
plays which are supposed to be taken seriously, to the 
comedies—although, with the exception of Jedbury Junior, 
nothing very remarkable has been produced, certainly 
nothing very original—_we may recall with satisfaction the 
immense success of Zhe Squire of Dames at the Criterion, 
the excellent Shopwalker at the Vaudeville, and the pleasant, 
put all too brief apparition of On Change, capitally acted at 
the Strand, where Niobe had done duty for over a hundred 
nights earlier in the season. 

Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past met with one or two sad adven- 
tures before it achieved absolute success. The withdrawal 
from the cast at the Avenue, on account of illness, of Miss 
Alma Stanley, did it serious injury, and it required the 
genius of Mrs. John Wood to quicken it into life again 
at the Court. What a performance she gives of it. And 
to the success of the play Miss Lottie Venne, rendering 
with consummate skill the part of the retired music-hall 
singer with ‘orfully proud nature,’ contributes largely. 

Melodrama has reigned supreme at the Princess’s, where 
people have wept dismally over the woes of Lady Isabel 
in East Lynne; at the Adelphi where One of the Best has 
proved Mr. Terriss to be one of the best actors we have; 
and at the Olympic where nightly you can behold the 
parboiling by a Spanish adventuress of her rival, in the 
boiler of a British man-of-war. Never before has so 
original a situation been devised by cramatist. It rivals 
the horrors of 7%tus Andronicus, and throws into the shade 
all the sensations ever invented by Sir Augustus Harris, 
even in his pantomimes. The naval scenery of 7'rue 
Blue is wonderfully fine and realistic, and it is unques- 
tionably a most amusing play—especially in the tragic 
scenes, 

That sort of strung-together music-hall business, which 
it pleases the managers to term ‘ opera comique,’ and which 
does duty at the Prince of Wales’s, at the Gaiety, Daly’s, 
and at the Avenue, still draws the town to laugh at Arthur 
Roberts's inimitable drolleries, to fall into raptures over 
the daintiness of Miss Letty Lind, to be astounded by the 
pretty audaciousness of Miss Lottie Collins, and to applaud 
to the echo Miss Ellaline Terris and her bevy of shop-girls, 
in a word, to worship at the shrine of burlesque and of 
beauty adorned in tights. 

At the Savoy a capital revival of the Mikado has 
recently given way to a new opera by Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan, The Grand Duke, which proves that their 
fountain of wit and melody, if it is not as fresh as it was 
years ago, is not nearly exhausted. 

Within the next fortnight a number of new plays will 
be produced. At the Shaflesbury a religious play on the 
subject of Catholic persecuting Protestant, by Mr. Ogilvie ; 
at the Garrick a new play by Mr. H. A. Jones, whose 
Michael and his Lost Angel we have not alluded to above, 
pour cause et raison; a new play is in preparation at the 
Royalty, and a new burlesque called Biarritz will finally turn 


ee Joe out of his hansom, which he has now driven 
or over a year, R. D. 
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THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


{OME weeks ago I recorded in this column that Mr. 
Swinburne had been induced to promise to a London 
daily paper a signed article on a subject in which he is 
known to take a very considerable interest. The article 
in question duly made its appearance on Tuesday in the 
Daily Chronicle. A good deal of it was extract, and what 
was Mr. Swinburne’s was not, perhaps, particularly remark- 
able—it was made up, as Mr. Pinero would say, of ‘ praise, 
praise, praise,’ and little more. Mr. Kenneth Grahame 
certainly deserved it all for his admirable studies of child- 
life, but Mr. Swinburne’s knowledge of the literature of 
childhood appears to be rather limited, for of all those 
who have written of late years about children he men- 
tions only Mrs. Molesworth. However, we may forgive 
Mr. Swinburne his narrowness of vision and superficiality 
of knowledge in this special instance, for the sake of the 
interesting little letter on Fitzgerald’s Omar which was 
read at the recent dinner of the Omar Club. This was an 
interesting bit of mingled autobiography and criticism, and 
no doubt has sent many a young reader hunting after a 
copy of that first edition which Mr. Swinburne declares so 
emphatically to be the ‘ best.’ 

Talking of writers about children makes one think of 
writers for young people, and that, again, reminds one of 
the death of the author of The Chronicles of the Schinberg- 
Cotta Family. It would be interesting to know whether 
that worthy lady did or did not outlive her popularity, 
which at one time, in family circles, was great. At the 
period I speak of, she ran Miss Tucker (‘ A. L. O. E.’) very 
close indeed in the affections of young readers, and 
especially of the feminine part of her large public. One 
remembers when Winifred Bertram and The Draytons and 
the Davenants and The Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevelyan and 
The Spanish Brothers and so forth were much in demand 
in every virtuous parlour, and especially wheresoever very 
strong Protestant principles were held and approved. For 
a long time the writer was known only as ‘the author of 
the Schénaberg-Cotta Family,’ but gradually her identity 
with Mrs. Rundle Charles came to be known to all and 
sundry. 

Another very popular lady was the late Mrs, Cecil 
Frances Alexander, and no one is surprised that a com- 
plete collection of her verses is on the point of publica- 
tion. Only last year there was a new edition of Mrs. 
Alexander's Rhymes fur Little Children, which have been 
reprinted—how many times? And how many editions 
have there been of her Poems on Subjects in the Old Testa- 
ment? Their name is legion. Then there was her little 
book of tales and her Easy Questions on the Life of Christ, 
and her Sunday Book of Poetry in the ‘Golden Treasury 
Series.’ All these helped to make ‘Alexander’ a house- 
hold word, Equally in the nature of things is a Birthday 
Book, made up of poetry by Christiana G. Rossetti. This 
is one of the inevitabilities of our day. You cannot be a 
favourite writer and at the same time escape being 
chopped up into little bits in the shape of a ‘ Birthday 
Book.’ It is your fate. 

I see that a writer named Kenyon West has written a 
book on The Laureates of England. No doubt he is well 
aware that he has been anticipated in the labour. A 
volume called Lives of the Laureates—compiled, I believe, 
by the gentleman who printed an exhaustive and ex- 
hausting collection of parodies in verse—came out, I think, 
somewhere about ’79 or ’80. It was not, however, so 
excellently well done that any one need be deterred from 
going over the good old ground again—if he cared to 
do so. ; 

And talking of Lives, there are threatened memoirs of 
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Mr. Henry Reeve and Sir Joseph Barnby, which we shall, 
[ dare say, be glad to have in good time. But in preparing 
them, good Messieurs the biographers, prithee have some 
feeling for proportion, and let them not be too big for 
their subject and purpose. The bulk of our biographies 
is one of the evils of the time; and if the evil goes on, we 
shall have to employ a small army of condensers, to bring 
down Memoirs to the proper size and weight. 

Surely there never was a book more full of vitality than 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. During the last five years it 
has appeared in no fewer than ten separate forms. In 
1891 there was a notable run upon it. Mr. Laughton 
edited it, and, besides that, it was issued at two shillings, 
one-and-six, one shilling, sixpence, and threepence—there 
being two reprints at the last-named price. In the 
following year it was issued at half a crown, and in 1894 at 
one-and-fourpence and a shilling. Now we are told that 
Mr. David Hannay has taken it in hand and will reprint it 
once more with such addenda as seem to be called for 
by the present state of knowledge on the subject. This, 
no doubt, is desirable. The Life lives, mainly, as a piece of 
excellent prose; but, biographically, it is, on certain 
points misleading, and on these points it ought, no doubt, 
to be corrected. 

The publication of a monograph on Allan Ramsay, in 
which prominence is necessarily given to Zhe Gentle 
Shepherd, reminds me that I once saw that delectable 
pastoral enacted on the boards of a theatre. It was so 
enacted on several occasions in the last century, both at 
Drury Lane and the Haymarket; but during the present 
century, I fancy, it has not been performed save when I 
happened to see it—namely, in a Scotch playhouse just 
twenty years ago. It was then reduced to two acts, but 
the text was otherwise closely followed, and the whole 
thing was very Scottish indeed. One of the performers, I 
remember, was the Mr. William Mackintosh who is now 
playing in For the Crown at the Lyceum. All the actors 
were Scots, and in one of the scenes there was a real 
haggis, which excited marked enthusiasm. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


EGY PT—NO. I (1896) 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
London, 31st March, 1896. 

S1r,—Abandoning for the present my intention of enume- 
rating further points of divergence between Lord Cromer and 
my insignificant self with regard to the management of Egypt, I 
propose, with your long-suffering permission, to devote a final 
letter to a consideration of that most interesting section in his 
lordship’s report headed ‘ The Interior.’ 

Lord Cromer says, ‘The time has now come when an 
opinion may be expressed upon the results of the changes that 
have been introduced’ into the working of the Ministry of the 
Interior. ‘One of the most important of these changes was the 
enactment of a law regulating the position and powers of the 
village Omdehs and Sheikhs. This measure forms the founda- 
tion upon which the superstructure of an orderly and just p o- 
vincial administration must rest. During the short time that 
has elapsed since the promulgation of this law the results 
obtained have been very satisfactory.’ Sir John Scott, whom 
the writer of the report designates as ‘an impartial and very 
competent observer,’ is likewise of opinion that these local 
magnates ‘ are certainly changed for the better.’ 

So farso good. Both these gentlemen are evidently quite 
happy in the belief that something little short of a miracle has 
attended on the ‘new organisation,’ but alas! what do we find 
in inclosure 3? Rogers Pasha, who unquestionably is just as 
impartial and competent an observer as the Judicial Adviser, 
tells us in his remarkably plain and unvarnished account of how 
in spite of all difficulties the cholera epidemic was stamped out, 
that ‘It was afterwards found that twenty-two persons in all 
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had died in the village during this period, the Sheikhs and 
Omdehs, as usual, concealing and denying the existence of 
an epidemic.’ This certainly does not strike one asa Sign of 
fundamental reformation. The village head-men are astute 
enough to make an appearance of joyful submission to the 
inevitable, but az fond they still resemble the leopard. 

With regard to the gaffirs, or village watchmen, Lord 
Cromer says: ‘The general idea of the plan is to diminish 
their number and increase their pay, so that the service, which 
13 at present compulsory, may become voluntary without any 
extra burden being imposed upon the rural population. 7yher, 
can be no doudt® that the adoption of this measure will contri. 
bute greatly to improve public security in the villages.” Now 
to my thinking the increase of pay is a good thing, but to get 
the money by cutting down numbers must be a mistake, 
Gaffirs have never been excessively numerous. On the con. 
trary I hive often found them lamentably deficient in the 
remoter districts. It may perhaps turn out that one main 
fairly paid will do the work of three or four pressed mean, bat 
for my part I doubt it. 

Ever since this miraculous new organisation there has been 
complete absence of friction in the conduct of affairs in the 
Interior, and Lord Cromer tries his best to make out that th's 
is a case of cause and effect. ‘Turning now to the question of 
the effect produced by these chanzes on those for whose benefit 
they were primarily intended, it may be said that the peace and 
tranquillity of the village population —that is to say, of the great 
mass of the inhabitants of Egypt, have greatly increased... , 
An interesting proof of the peaceful and contented spirit just 
prevailing among the peogl: is found in the fact that the 
present disturbed conlition of other parts of the Turkish 
Empire, and the consequent ill-feeling which has been aroused 
between the Mohammedan aul Christian subjects of the Sultan, 
have produced no se“ious symptoms of any kind ia Egypt.’ 

Can any reasoning being believe that the profound change 
thus adumbrated—a change involving the complete eradication 
of deep-seated prejudices grounded in fanaticism--can have 
taken place simply because an English Adviser, however tact: 
ful, has bzen attached to the Ministry of the Interior? The 
simple explanation is to be found in the fact that the fellahin 
of their own accord will never originate a disturbance. They 
are absolutely the least enterprising people as politicians in the 
whole world, The friction bas disappeared and peace reigns, 
because Riaz is no longer a power in the land. There is no 
one now to create riots and furbish up discontent. The village 
dissensions Lord Cromer talks about were all made to order. 

Your older readers, sir, are aware that years ago I insisted 
on the rascality of Riaz and its lamentable consequences with 
regard to the regeneration of Egypt; bat perhaps for the 
benefit of newer subscribers you will allow me to make two 
extracts from a letter of mine in your columns bearing date 
21st March 1893, the first of these extracts beng a quotation 
from an antecedent letter : 

‘As long as that tenacious geatleman (Riaz) continues to be 
a power in the land, whether in or out of o‘fice, there will be 
neither peace nor quietness in Egypt.’ 

‘|. , the present Premier, whose one object in life is to get 
1id of British influence, and plunge the land once more into the 
abyss of corruption and nepotism from which, amidst countless 
difficulties, it was commencing to emerge.’ 

Riaz has gone under, and the people think he is never likely 
to get his head above water again. I sincerely hope they may 
be rizht.—I am, etc., PYRAMID. 


P.S.—It is only fair to Lord Cromer to add that in another 
paragtaph he ascribes ‘a very large share’ of the credit for the 
present satisfactory state of affairs to Nubar Pasha and his 
successor, Mustapha Pasha Fehmy. Here I agree with him 
cordially. 


THE BENEFICES BILL 


(To the Editor of The National Observer] 
All Saints Vicarage, Lamteth, 
30th March, 1896 
Sir,—The most astonishing feature regarding the Benne 
Bill is that it is introduced by seven members of the Conserv 


* The italics are mine. 
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tive party. Such persons ‘might at least have been expected 
to have ‘conserved : right, justice, and fair-play ‘or the inferior 
clergy. But, when in office, too many so-called ‘ Tories lose 
their heads and become revolutionary. Another astonishing 
feature is the arbitrary manner in which several of the ‘Church 
newspapers,’ so-called, have hindered and burked all effective 
criticism of it. Telling written objections have been thrown 
‘ato the wastepaper basket. The Church Penny Whistle is 
silent; the Rag of Ritualis dum’. Now, Chancellor Dibdin— 
who is reported to be the author of the measure —has admitted 
that the rejection of a presentee by the diocesan bishop is not 
a judicial act at all, but only an ‘administrativ:’ duty. No 
public hearing is allowed for this hole-and-coraer performance : 
one of its artfullest but most efficient features. How, let me 
ask, can a presentee be said to have ‘a reasonable opportunity 
of being heard’ when no mode of procedure whatever is 
laid down in the Bill? Who, too, is to judge of ‘reason- 
ableness’ and ‘ opportunity ’—accuser or accused? Again 
how can the presentee have such a reasonab'e opportunity 
if, as of common justice and right, he is, from the outset of the 
proceedings, denied any knowledge both of the charge to be 
made and of the person making it? Furthermore, is it fair that a 
person, not even baptised—and a non-conf»rmist—should be 
permitted to make charges against the presentee of a patron: 
such accuser having no interest in the matter a3 would be had by 
a bond fide member and supporter of the Established Church ? 
Note, moreover, that in the case of an appeal from the diocesan 
tothe Archbishop there is no court of any sort or kind existing 
in which to hold the inquiry. Hence the new one proposed, 
The jurisdiction of the Archbishop, received from the Sovereign, 
isnow regulated by 1 and 2 Vict., cap. cvi. sec. 98. Herein 
the discretion of this dignitary is wholly and merely of an 
individual and personal character, and is not subject to any 
legal revision of any sort or kind or indeed to any control at 
all. 

The idea of an ‘assessor’ to the archbishop—though put 
forward as a deluding excuse for robbing both patron and 
presentee of their unquestioned right to appeal to the Crown 
through the Court of (Queen’s Bench—is of no advantage, 
because the ‘ Report of the Church Court’s Commission,’ has 
already and very clearly defined such to bz merely ‘a person 
who advises the judge, but has no voice in th2 decision.” Such 
a magnificent assessor might as well stay at home or go to 
smoke at his club. Then, again, an assessor is not required to 
give his advice publicly in open court ; and consequently such 
advice cannot be measured as properly valued. The giving 
and receiving of it is done in secret: and is of no more value 
than a post-prandial conversation over walnuts and wine. 
What, further, it may be asked, is ‘misconduct or neglect of 
duty?’ Ina strongly penal Biil, there should be most definite 
and exact, not vague and indefinite terms. Here is a loophole 
for the gravest injustice. Here is a rich benediction fo- a 
poverty-stricken person. Ia this act, furthermore, the Bishop 
is at once prosecutor, jury, and judge; and one conseque ce 
may be that by his judgment he may obtain for himse’f, wich- 
out paying for it, the right of presentation to a vacant 
benefice, and frequently of the advow-on. If, once again, 
in the preliminary inquiry, a presentee—though accused 
by Nonconformist or Agnostic—is declared to be blame. 
less and unworthy of being legally robbed of his rights, 
wio 18 to cefray the cost of the futile but costly pro- 
ceedings? Not the accuser certainly ; for though he is hiddea 
behind the veil and unknown, nothing is to be exacted by the 
Bill tomake him pay the legal expenses which have been 
pone ‘Two or three such bogus, cowardly, and un-English 
Suits would render many clergymen heirs only of the work- 
house, Every ecclesiastical court, according to what some 
i ’ Reformation settlement tery 25 Henry VIII. 
° runt 8€C. 19—gives to all British subjects an appeal to the 
soa as the Archbishop of Canterbury owns no 
ie — but Only a civil, sucha right as to have 
Nees ao aa revised should no’, by a side wind, be 
‘ate eliceaaa! att. Ecclesiastical officers are sometimes 

pies, me = as the anwathed Mod or an inqu’sitor, 

and all vine Re ipera in the judicial inquiry, are one 
ten ee ) the bishop, or else are under the influence 
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the Palace; always so deeply and intelligently interested in 
preferment. Finally, let it not be said, in the case of this Tory 
Bill, that the bishops—as in the (1) Dilapidations Act ; (2) the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, and (3) the Clergy Discipline 
Act—have distinctly, intentionally, and efficaciously placed 
themselves altogether out of its operations. Tactics like these 
are tainted. Such acts though adroit and acceptable are neither 
right nor just.—I am, etc., FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, 


REVIEWS 
THE HEART OF ASIA 


The Heart of a Continent: A Narrative of Travels in Mane 
churia, across the Gobi Desert, through the Himalayas, the 
Pamirs, and Chitral, 1884-1894. By Captain FRANK 
YOUNGHUSBAND, C.I.E. London: Murray. 


One of the first reflections that will occur to the reader of 
this delightful volume who is at all acquainted with the recent 
literature of Asiatic travel, is the rapid expansion during the 
past twenty-five years of our knowledge of certain parts of 
Eastern Asia, and especially of the vast mountain barriers to 
the north and north-west of India, and of the regions lying 
immediately beyond them. Captain Younghusband’s uncle, 
Mr. Robert Shaw, was the first Englishman to cross the Hima- 
layas from Cashmere into Eastern Turkestan, or High Tartary, 
as he called it. This was in the early seventies, and his journey 
was followed by Sir Douglas Forsyth’s mission to Yarkand, cf 
which Shaw was a member. In thos? days Yakukb Beg, of 
Kashgar, was one of the potentates of Asia on whom the Indian 
Government had its eye. Yakub had succeeded ia raising a 
rebellion amoagst the Mohammedans of Turkestan against 
their Chinese rulers, when weakened by the effects of the Taiping 
rebellion, and in raising a throne for himself in the heart of 
Central Asia. The trade from India through Cashmere into 
Eastern Turkestan was of importance, and the goodwill of the 
usurper was necessary for its prosperity. This was the osten- 
sible aim of the Forsyth mission, which doubtless had other 
objects as well. But in a few years Yakub fell before the 
Chinese invaders, and the Mandarins ruled once more in 
Kashgar. At the time of the Forsyth mission one piss, the 
Kara.orun, was known; Shaw had investigated a few others. 
Captain Ycuoghusband in 1889, in the course ofa single journey, 
crossed seventeen passes, and explored two others, and from the 
Karakorum on the east there is not a single pass into Central 
Asia which is not known now. And the more the great ranges 
are examined the more mighty appears the barrier which they 
form. 

But we must return to Captain Younghusband’s book. It is 
a record of five journeys, one of which placed the writer in 
the very first rank amongst living travellers. The first long 
expedition recorded is one round Manchuria, which included a 
visit to the Long White Mountain, famous in Chinese history 
and legend as the cradle of the Manchu dynasty. It is white 
from the pumice stone ejected in past umes when it was an 
active volcano, and it is famous also for the inaccessible lake 
on its summit, which occupies the former crater and which is 
the source of the great river Sungari, ‘ that noble river which, a 
few hundred miles lower down we after wards found to te over 
a mile broad, ani which has; claims, indeed, to be considered 
the main branch of the great Amour, a magnificent river 
excelled in size and grandeur by few others in the world.’ The 
mou itaia itself was never before visited by a European except 
in 1709, when a Jesuit saw it. The Manchurian journey also 
embraced a vi:it to Moukdea, Kirin, Tsitsihar (through which 
itis supposed the new Russian railwezy is to run) and thence 
down the Tiumen river, oy the Russian frontier to Hunchun on 
the coast. Here, as later on in the Mongolian steppes, the 
traveller witnessed the amazing capacity of the Chinese as 
colonists. The Manchus and Mongols may conquer them in 
war, but cannot stand before them in the more peaceful con- 
tests of tilling the fields and felling the vast Manchurian 
forests. In almost every art, «xcept the one indispensable 
art of war, the Chinaman excels, and the descriptioas of the 
manner in which he is colonising beyond the Great Wall are a3 
interesting as anything in the book, 

While at Pekin taking a rest after this journey, Captain 
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Younghusband met General Mark Bell, who was about to set 
out on his journey from China to India by land, which he was 
the first European to perform. The two officers decided to travel 
together, but, on second thoughts, it seemed to them 2 waste 
of energy to traverse the same route, and accordingly they 
separated, General Bell going through the populous provinces 
of China proper while Captain Younghusband passed the Great 
Wall at the nearest point to Pekin and then plunged at once 
into the Mongolian steppes and thence into the vast desert of 
Gobi to Hami and so by Turfan to Kashgar. The desert 
crossing alone took 70 days and was 1255 miles in length. 
Even at Hami the desert was not ended, although the remain- 
ing 40 days to Kashgar was to a great extent through a suc- 
cession of oases, on which all the towns of this region are 
built—Hami and Aksu, Turfan and Karashar. From 
Yarkand, in place of following the trader’s route over the 
Karakorum to Leh and thence into Cashmere, Captain Young- 
husband decided on crossing by the Mustagh Pass, and for 
this extraordinary feat of mountaineering, coupled with the 
journey of which it was a fitting termination, he received the 
gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society. He was the 
first European to cross this pass and the feat has never been 
repeated since. The story of the crossing with four Baltis 
occupies a whole chapter and is a highly exciting one. 

A year later Captain Younghusband was away in Central 
Asia again, but this time on a mission from the Government of 
India. The caravans across the Karakorum were being 
attacked by Kanjut raiders from Hunza, and his business was to 
inquire into the matter at Shahidulla on the northern side of 
the Karakorum and then to go to Hunza-Nagar and induce the 
chief to stop this freebooting. It was upon this journey that he 
crossed seventeen passes and attempted two more, and then 
also that he paid his first visit to the Pamirs, going as far as 
Tash-Kurgan beyond the Tagdumbash Pamir, of which so 
much was heard soon afterwards. Another journey carried 
him with Mr. George Macartney, at present our agent at 
Kashgar, right across the Pamirs from south to north by 
the Pamir lakes—Yashil Kul, Rangkul, and Kara Kul, to 
Kashgar. The word ‘pamir’ is only a distinctive name for a 
level plain bounded by ranges of mountains of varying 
heights on either side. The Pamirs were in former times, 
according to tie author’s account, filled with \ast glaciers and 
as the ice of the latter melted away the stony detritus remained 
and formed the plains which are seen at the present day. If 
the rainfall were more abundant this detritus would of course be 
washed out by the river flowing through the valley ; but in these 
lofty regions where the very loxest part of the valleys is over 
12,000 feet above sea-level, the rivers are frozen for the greater 
part of the year and are unable to do the work that is required 
of them, and the valleys remained choked up with the ol 
gla-ier-borne débris of bygone ages. Lower down in Shignan, 
Roshan and Wakhan, the rivers are ab’e to do their work 
properly and have cleared out the valleys, so there the Pamirs 
end. 

After spending the winter in Kashgar, Captain Younghusband 
started to return to India, again by the Pamirs, and it was on 
this journey when at Bozai Guimbaz that the famous incident 
occurred of his expulsion from the Pamirs by Colonel Yonoff, 
The expulsion was done in as gentlemanly and friendly a way 
as such a thing could b2 done; but the Russian G -vernment 
afterwards apologised for their officer’s act and repudiated it, 
and under the recent agreement, Bozai Gumb-z is beyond 
Russian territory. 

The remaining journey was made to Hunza and Coitral, in 
both of which states Captain Younghusband resided as political 
agent; and his accounts of both are exceedingly interesting. 
Speaking of Chitral, he says that it is really asea of mountains. 
‘The peaks stand all round like the crests of a wave, sometimes 
of the same dull colour as the general mass, sometimes break- 
ing upwards in crests of white snow. Ridge behind ridge the 
mountains rise like the waves of the sea, and they finally toss 
themselves up into one great towering mass, and we saw 
straight before us, and only a few miles distant, the Tirich Mir, 
25,400 feet in height. For the most part these mountains are 
absolutely bare, and the whole country appears to be nothing 
but rock, till far down in the valley bottoms, at places where 
the water from some mountain torrent can be led on to, cultivable 
ground ratches of green are seen,’ 


From this rapid survey of the volume, our readers will see 
how well justified the title is. Manchuria, Mongolia, the Gobi 
desert, the Altai and the Tien-shan mountains, the Pamirs, the 
Hindu Kush, the Mustagh range, and the Himalayas, Chitra] 
and Hunza, Kashgar and Yarkand, Moukden and Kirin— 
all these pass before the eye as in a panorama. The peoples, 
too, are as various as the regions; they are more in number 
and variety than the famous catalogue of Asiatics in Matthew 
Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustrum :— 


The Tartars of Ferghana, from the banks 

Of the Jaxartes, men with scanty beards 

And close set skull-caps, and those wilder hordes 
Who roam o'er Kipchak and the northern waste 
Kalmucks and unkempt Kuzzaks, tribes who stray 
Nearest the Pole, and wandering Kirghizzes 

Whzg come on shaggy ponies from Pamere. 


Captain Younghusband describes these and many more :— 
Baltis and Kanjuts, Andijani and Tungans, Manchus and 
Afghans, and the great band of Central Asian wandering 
traders who belong to no country save that in which they stay 
for the time being. Of his last visit to Chitral, the author says 
nothing. If rumour speaks truly, he is at present engaged on 
another continent and in something differing from travel. But 
ia his new situation he has need of the qualities which carried 
him over the ice-slopes and precipices of the Mustagh—courage, 
resource, and above all, sagaci.y and clearness of vision. Let 
us hope that he will emerge as safely on the other side as he 
did at Askole with Wali and his gallant Baltis. 


THE BOOM IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Kiilpe's Outlines of Psychology. ‘Translated by E. B. 
TITCHENOR. London: Sonnenschein. 


From the number of ‘ Outlines,’ ‘ Principles’ and ‘ Elements’ 
of Psychology which have appeared in the English and Ameri- 
can languages, during the last ten years, it must be supposed 
that there are a very large number of readers interested ina 
science which is exceptionally horrid with technicalities. It is 
casier in some ways to account for the beginning than for 
the continuance of this ‘boom’ in psychology. (Some years 
ago Idealists were much in want of a stick with which to beat 
the empirical school founded upon the traditional ‘ association’ 
psycho'ozy. There was at that time so little in common 
between the neo-Kantians and the Evolutionists that the blows 
struck by the former never seemed to reach the latter at all. 
When Green and his disciples apologised for belabouring Mr, 
Herbert Spencer and Professor Bain, they were met by the 
answer that they need not mind for the vic.ims did not feel it. 
And there is little reason to suppose that the indifference of 
the Empiricists was put on. The two sects really moved in 
different media, and the Empiricist was as safe from the attacks 
of the Idealist as a fish in the water is from the stone of the 
boy on the bank. No criticism can be effective unless the two 
parties have a great deal in common, and there is reason to 
think that many persons, who were on the whole disposed 
towards some form of Idealism, were also convinced of the 
futility of the current Idealistic criticisin of rival philosophies, 
and would be glad to <ee the dispute take some other form. 

For this purpose the new science of I’sychology seemed ¢1- 
cellently adapted. This was a science of a very different kicd 
from the English Psychology known to M. Ribot when he 
published his excellent little review of the subject. By submit 
ting to fresh and, where possible, experimental analysis the 
time-honoured formu'x for the Association of Ideas which 
came in with the English Revolution and, like many other 
formule of that glorious period, had never gone out again bat 
had acquired a traditional sanctity quite equal to that of the 
‘substances’ and ‘essences’ which they superseded, it seemed 
possible to disturb at all events the foundations of the Empirical 
position. Logic, also, having undertaken the work of reconsider 
ing its own functions and having subjected itself to new a0 
more vigorous scientific methods, took a rather unexpected 
share in the work of investigating the basis of the Empiric 
Philosophy, and for some time Logic and Psychology seemed (0 
have entered into an alliance very offensive to the pane 
English Psychology represented by Mr. Herbert Spencer - 
Professor Bain. The principal lines of attack adopted in this 
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campaign are well illustrated in Mr. Herbert Bradley’s well- 
known and vivacious Principles of Lozic. But whereas Logic 
has continued to play a part in Philosophy of ever increasing 
jmportance, SO much so that Mr. Bosanquet now pretends to 
classify all philosophies by their relation to the two main con- 
ficting theories of logical processes, Psychology tends more 
and more to drop out of Philosophy and to take its place as a 

hysical or semi-physical science. Its direct philosophical 
work for this generation seems to have begun and ended with 
the substitution of a new for the old formula of association. 
For some years there has been a strorg tendency among Psy- 
chologists to withdraw altogether from the region of philosophical 
disputes and to devote themselves to building up a fabric of 
knowledge which shall have no more interest in the fortunes of 
metaphysics than in the constitution of the atmosphere. This 
change was natural and indeed inevitable. It was impossible 
for those Idealists, who had almost violently denounced the 
pretensions of any psychology to pronounce on the general 
questions of philosophy or to supply a theory of knowledge, to 
concede to the improved psychology which they borrowed from 
Germany a sphere of influence which they had denied to the 
native article. From the Idealist point of view no deliverance 
of psychology could be relevant to the philosophical issue, and 
the most that an improved psychology could do for philosophy 
was t) discredit on its own ground the traditional psychology 
and to show that, as a bad science, it ranked in fact below and 
not above the more modest sciences on whose validity it 
claimed to pronounce. 

On the other hand one must admit thit there are other 
influences of great significance which have contributed to the 
present position of psychology. There were and are not a few 
students of philosophy who have been unable to find satisfaction 
inany other formule, Idealistic, Realistic or Empirical, by which 
the present generation seeks to treat the problems of life and 
knowledge, and there are some who have not been able to keep 
alive even a substantial prejudicein favour of one side or the other. 
This has notoriously been the case for many years in Germany. 
In Logic only, the most scientific of the branches of philosophy, 
has any considerable original work been done, and its attractive- 
ness has been due quite as much to the opportunity it offers for 
detailed scientific investigation as to the bearing of its conclu- 
sion upon the general problems of knowledge and reality. The 
genius of Nietzsche, the only original thinker produced by 
Germany of late years, owes much of its splendid perver- 
sity to the same disgust as has driven other philosophers into 
Logic and Psychology. These have not, it is true, always 
been willing to admit that in taking up psychology | they 
have given up philosophy. The real change in their occupa- 
tion has been to some extent hidden from themselves and 
and from others by the similarity of the subject-matter. The 
philosopher supposes himself to be an expert in ‘mind,’ or at 
all events in ‘ thought,’ and he has tried to persuade himself 
that the psychology of thought is merely the complement of his 
proper studies. And so, almost without knowing it he has 
dropped out of philosophy and ina short time has found him- 
self immersed in the alien material, physiology. 

Here we may break off our psychology of the psychologist in 
general, and come to the particular book before us, which is 
the work of the Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Wiirzburg. On his first page he (or his translator) declares 
that psychology ‘ belongs not with the philosophical disciplines, 
but with the special sciences ;’ and this special science in Pro- 
fessor Kiilpe’s hands is certain!y kept rather strictly to its 
business. There is hardly anything in the book about know- 
ledge or the processes of thought. In an excellent introduction 
of twenty-eight pages only, he lays down the limits of the 
Science, and reviews the various methods of pursuing it. ‘The 
v9 of psychology is a very definite one,’ he says; ‘it is 
the adequate description of the data and experience which 
yo me upon experiencing individuals.’ From this point 
wireey It Is easy to understand why thought and knowledge, 
be an ree if they are not ‘ universal,’ should 
of itietan - The inclusion of kno vledge in a treatise 
thared sy went out of fashion with Lotze. The book is 

ore emphatically one for the student, and not for the 
a — It is not a popular manual, but embodies 
vines ” 's of a very large amount of patient investigation and 
€nt carefully tabulated for reference, and so rendered 
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available for verification. At the same time, it must be ads 
mitted that the hope expressed by the author that ‘we shalt 
soon give up speaking of the psychology of this or that author 
as an individual system, and shall talk only of psychology as a 
science resting on firm foundations,’ does not get much support 
fiom his own book. ‘Community of method in psychological 
work’ is an excellent thing, but community of classification of 
the psychological material is almost as important. The study 
is at present seriously prejudiced by the many divergences on 
this latter point which exist between psychologists. It is not 
an easy matter to classify even the different classifications of 
psychical faculties or activities. Professor Kiilpe adopts the 
twofold division of Wundt, which dates back to the Schoolmen ; 
and it is not at all easy to bring this into line with the three- 
fold division with which Kant’s name is conspicuously 
associated, and which has been adopted, with variations, by 
Ward, Gully, Héffding and James. Professor Ladd of Yale, 
who in 1892 wrote strongly in favour of the twofold division 
in 1894 wrote still more strongly in favour of the threefuld 
division. Herbert Spencer and Bain with their ‘feelings’ and 
‘relations between feeling’ introduce a new element of con- 
fusion, and it is no wonder that Professor James should pro- 
nounce that ‘Psychology is in the state of Physics before 
Galileo.” Of the merits of Professor Kiilp:’s work it is im- 
possible to speak here in detail. They appeal to the expert 
only and need not be afraid of the judgmen’. There are, 
however, q 1alities in it which appeal to the general reader, and 
are rot always to be found in German books or their transla- 
tions. The language is generally quite simple and direct, and 
though we have not compared the translation with the original, 
which is little known in England, it is easy to see that these 
qualities are not all due to the translator. We may suggest 
that in all translations of this class a vocabulary should be 
given showing the equivalence of the principal German and 
English words in the original and the translation, and that 
every departure from the ordinary mode of translation should 
be indicated in foot-notes. So much turns upon the use of 
words in Psychology that hardly any pains can be [wasted in 
avoiding verbal misunderstandings. On the whole the book 
should be a very useful addition to the English apparatus of 
Psychology. 


A PAROCHIAL HISTORY 


Some Notes of the History of Whitchurch. By the Rev. 
J. SLATTER, London: Elliot Steck. 


This is a small book but a good one. We give it the benefit 
of a review rather than a note, not so much because of its 
importance in itself as four encourager les autres. Parochial 
history ‘like parochial politics has become a byword. It has 
become so because it is generally a concoction made up in 
equal parts of silly guesses and sillier gush. All honour there- 
fore to a man like Mr. Slatter, who, though he is the parson of 
the parish, has written its history without pretension and with- 
out irrelevance. We are not treated to lengthy dissertations 
on the Druids, or elaborate but fourth-hand ‘histories’ of the 
Saxon or the Norman conquests; and no attempt is made to 
write a continuous story when a little country village like 
Whitchurch can at the best furnish but a few isolated facts. 

Whitchurch is a village on the north bank of the Thames, at 
one of its most beautiful parts, imm<«diately above Maple- 
durham and opposite Pangbourne. The very name itself is of 
historical interest as being one of the instances which help to 
rebut the vulgar notion that the o'd English built only wooden 
edifices. When they were in a wool country or in the forest- 
grown Essex they built of wood, but in a chalk country like 
Whitchurch they built of the material of the country, and no 
doubt Whitchurch derived its name from a stone and flint, 
perhaps chalk and flint, edifice like Winchester College hall, 
shining on the banks of the Thames. 

It has the honour of being the subject of a furged charter of 
King Ethelred to the Abbey of Abingdon, in which it appears 
as Witcurke. Already in Domesday we see the degradation 
of the ‘wh’ into plain ‘w,’ as the French scribe, unable to 
grapple with the Teutonic strength of utterance, has degraded 
it into ‘Witecerce.’ It was one of the manors of Maud of 
Wallingford, a daughter of Robert d’Oilly, the lord of Oxford, 
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and granddaughter of Wigod the Englishman, so that it 
remained in English or semi-English hands. From 1154 to the 
reign of Henry V. Whitchurch was, with intermissions, a crown 
manor and part of the ‘ Honour’ of Wallingford, when it was 
given to Thomas Walysh or Welsh, whose brass in the church 
states that he was ‘ valet trier’ or food-taster to the Duke of 
Lancaster, and Henry IV,, V. and VI. 

The chief special interest of this parish history is undoubtedly 
the valuable find by Canon Slatter in a register of ‘Burials in 
Worllen’ (which, according to Pope’s Narcissa, ‘ would a saint 
provoke’), of a parochial poor-relief book, under the Poor Law 
Act of Elizabeth passed in 1562, a generation before the later 
Act of 1593, which still forms the basis of our modern Poor 
Law. And here we may notice that Mr. Slatier expresses a 
very sound view. He points out the absurdity of writers (like 
the Reverend Father Gasquet) who talk of the suppression of 
monasteries as the cause of pauperism and the Poor Laws, 
seeing that the first elaborate Poor Law was passed in 1530, 
long before the suppression was thought of; and he might 
have referred to the still earlier statutes of Henry VII., and 
even Richard II., on the same subject. As Mr. Slatter re- 
marks, ‘it would be nearer the truth to say that but for 
the existence of monasteries those words (“ pauper” and 
“ poor-rate”) would not have been heard of in England. 

Canon Slatter's ‘find’ is undoubtedly a very curious and 
interesting one. The accounts of poor relief begin in 1560, 
made by the curate, John Whytacker (Whiteacre) and Rafe 
Whyte, collectors. In the first account is alist of ‘inabytors 
the which doth pay quarterly to the poor.’ They number 
twenty-four. The largest contribution is a shilling from Mr. 
Gaape, who was probably the lord of the manor, while Mr. 
Lybbe, the ancestor of Mr. Powys Lybbe, the present owner of 
Hardwick House, paid 6d. and the parson 8d. Henry Knape 
German also paid 8d. ; nine persons paid a penny. The total 
collection for the quarter was 5s. 3d. The payments were ‘for 
the chylde that broke the lege of yet’ (ze. broke its lege) 20d., 
E. Stroude 1s., Cox 4d., Elizabeth Bent, widow, 3d. In the 
whole year 17s. 9d. was collected, and 13s. 5d. spent. E. 
Stroude, Cox and ‘ Goodwife ’ Bent appear in all the quarters, 
being apparently perpetual pensioners. In the second quarter 
they are joined by Hammon. The widow appears to have died 
in 1572. The rest went on for years; Cox and Stroude still 
receiving 3d. a piece a quarter in 1586. They must have had 
other means of subsistence as well, as 3s. 4d. a quarter is 
paid to John Sparrock ‘for keeping of his sister’ who was 
perhaps imbecile ; and the same sum to Katherine Smith ‘for 
keeping of Raphe Brightwell’s childe.’ 

In the same book there is another collection ‘ for bread and 
wine after the feast of the birth of Our Lord God in Anno 
Domini 1577,’ ‘4d. for each element, from the principal parish- 
ioners down to 1d. from the poor, including even some of those 
who are habitual receivers of relief.’ A note is appended in 
1588 of the number of landholders in the parish. ‘It is a 
singular coincidence, but after much investigation it seems to 
be nothing more, that in Domesday there were 33 persons 
holding land and 509 years later, a second manor having been 
created, only 34. In 1510 the award shows 9 larger proprietors 
and by name about 20 tenures varying from 8 to 20 acres in 
their holdings.’ Among a later list of chance goods it is curious 
to find ‘a cape of satten of Brigge,’ 7.c. Bruge (for Bridgnorth 7), 
and ‘a carroll vestment, and one of them of fustian and one of 
green silk.’ They had apparently disappeared by 1584. 

Altogether this is a very interesting little book. It shows 
what unexpected historical treasures may be discovered in 
the most out-of-the-way places. We hope Canon Slatter will 
speak again. 

FICTION 
The Red Cockade. By STANLEY WEYMAN. Longmans, 
The Things that Matter, FRANCIS GRIBBLE. Innes. 
. Walden Stanyer, Boy and Man. By N, KoLson. Low. 
. The Courtship of Morrice Buckler, By A. E. W. MAson. 

Macmillan. 

. Christian and Leah, and other Ghetto Stories. By LEOPOLD 

KOMPERT. Translated by A.S. ARNOLD. Dent. 

6. A Husband’s Ordeal. By PERCY RUSSELL. Bellairs. 

1. Among the crewd of historical novels which jostle each 

other in the struggle for public favour Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
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still hold their own, much as his hero does in the Now 59 
familiar scene when he stands alone amid an unfriendly crowd, 
Not that Mr. Stanley Weyman’s competitors are particularly 
unfriendly. On the contrary they flatter him with the‘ sincerest 
flattery” He holds his own, we say, not because he has any 
new story to tell or any new way of telling it, but because the 
world has not yet had enough of his old story and, if he do byt 
change the names and the vemue, is contented to bear it told 
and retold. For even his warmest admirers must now admit 
that Mr. Stanley Wey man has but one story to tell. The scene 
in which the hero faces the unfriendly crowd is not more 
familiar to us than the heroine who travels about dropping 
scented trifles, sachets, knots of ribbon, or what not. In this 
case she drops a red cockade. There is a good deal of riding, 
a good deal of sojourning at doubtful inns, sufficient sword play, 
and, of course, wedding bells at the end. Nothing new, but all 
pleasant. The public is not tired yet of reading Mr. Stanley 
Weyman’s one story and if Mr. Stanley Weyman is not tired of 
writing it no one has anything to grumble about. We will do 
the author the justice to say that he is never dull. We 
conceive that some of the dullest stuff in the world has been 
written about the French Revolution, but in 7%e Red Cochkade 
there is no dulness to fear. It is also only fair to add that had 
Th: Red Cockade been written by a new author, or had jt 
been Mr. S:anley Weyman’s first book,’ we should have received 
it with acclamations and held its author as a possible rival to 
Walter Scott. But alas! Mr. Stanley Weyman has, we fear, 
shown us his limits. We dare not hope that he will ever give 
us anything better than Under the Red Rode, though he may 
give us much work nearly as good. 

2. ‘They had been married for four years and an autumn 
and had not been unhappy. Many in the little world in which 
they moved felt envious of their happiness. Yet, in the dusk of 
a certain November afternoon, when they were sitting together 
in the firelight and the glow of the coals shone upon her face, 
turning her auburn hair to the likeness of a halo, Eleanor 
startled her husband suddenly with this strange saying. “I 
have been thinking Walter. It is an odd thing, isn’t it, that 
you and I have never fallen in love with each other?”’ This is 
the keynote of Mr. Gribble’s story, a story full of psychological 
interest. The character of the heroine is very sympathetically 
and lovingly treated. From the time when this wonder as to 
why she and her husband have not fal'en in love takes posses- 
sion of her, she begins to study him more carefully. She 
atrives at the conclusion that she is too clever for him, or tha 
he is too clever for her, in fine, that two artistic temperaments 
cannot exist happily together in the same house. He isa 
successful artist, she a successful novelist, but to gain his love 
she decides to abandon her art and to ‘simplify herself, thus 
making herself into the commonplace woman she believes himto 
prefer. In the course of the study of her husband's character 
she has managed to fall in love with him in good earnest and 
all she cares for is to win from him a return of his affection, 
She finds out her husband’s /ia‘son with a commonplace little 
danseuse, and when she finds that all her efforts at simpli‘ca- 
tion have not succeeded in bringing him back to her arms, she 
loses heart, tells him that she knows all, and then decides to 
simplify herself once and for all. She takes poison and dies. 
Her husband, whose better nature has been stirred by his last 
interview with her and who feels at last that he really can love 
his wife, goes straight to his damseuse and breaks with her in 
spite of her tears and prayers. He goes home, determined -" 
he and Eleanor will go away somewhere together, *cut adrif 
from all the old associations they should learn to know “ 
love each other.’ Strong in this resolve he seeks his wife's - 
to find her dead. We have here a very beautiful and _ pathetic 
study of a woman’s soul, and Mr. Gribble is to be congratulate 
in that he has made a distinct advance upon his former work. , 

3. Walden Stanyer, boy and man, was an unutterable an 
inexcusable bore. He is said to have ‘worked the seam 
eccentricity with great vigour, but he never brought pire 
any valuable ore. The author begins by telling us that W et 
Stanyer ‘found that what he called his family prnine 
extremely powerful as a superstition, and utterly, wee re 
as a rational discipline.’ So he became ‘ frivolous 7 . te 
frivolity is flat as yesterday's soda-water. At the en vs 
book we are invited to ‘look at the various mrp 
Atonement!’ And between the family religion and the the 
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of the Atonement are sandwiched the spiritual experiences of situation of ‘general’ in his household when he has wed 
the hero. The experiences are not commonplace. They have another, could scarcely be worse told. Of character-drawing 
a certain force and reality of their own, and yet they are dull, the author has not the faintest conception, and his most glaring 
dull, dull to the point of despair. The narrative offers but a failure is Eva Brownson, the wife who stands in peril of being 
vague and feeble resistance to insistent and violent theological wronged. This lady is So marvellously inconsistent as to be 
speculation 5 and one cannot help feeling that the book would quite amusing. She is a mere dress-maker’s model, whose 
have been a better book had theological speculation been speech and action vary on each appearance. Gerald Brown- 
allowed to taste the fruits of its victory over narrative by kick- son, who tells his own story, succeeds in leaving a more distinct 
ing the latter bodily out of the book. As a volume of religious impression on the mind—namely that of an abject and fatuous 
essays Walden Stanyer might have merit, much merit even. coward. The style is that of the servant’s hall. ‘Why, 
As a story it is simply maddening. There are many good Gerald, don’t you put on your good frock-coat? You will 
things scattered through its wearisome pages. ‘Much too present a far better appearance in that,’ asks the wife, and the 
clever a man to be thoroughly good,’ for instance, is pleasant husband ‘bounds up-stairs,’ to ‘ alter his attire.’ The book has 
in the mouth of a Vicar. And when the same Vicar deplores no redeeming feature. 
the spirit of dissent among his parishioners and implores the 
lady to whom he is speaking and who is aching to resume the 
game of cards interrupted by his visit, ‘not to be startled but 
to take hold of something to support her,’ and she puts her hand 
in her pocket and can ‘ find nothing more supporting than the 
knave of spades’ one smiles grudgingly and forms a half- This is a charming book, charmingly ‘redacted, as the 
hearted wish that the book were readable. But it is not. translator of Madame Darmesteter’s delightful monograph 
4. When Mr. Mason’s earlier book, 4 Romance of Wastdale, would have it. The frequent use of the word ‘redaction, 
appeared many critics recognised in him a new novelist of instead of ‘edition,’ is the only fault we have to find with a 
considerable promise. Zhe Courtship of Morrice Buckler does most admirab!e translation, and the paper, printing, binding 
not belie that promise. It is a story of the reign of James II., and illustrations are all equally to be commended. As we 
and deals with the adventures of a youth who to avenge a should have expected from Madame Darmesteter, this work is 
friend has been forced to kill a certain Count Lukstein on the executed in the best spirit, and retains not a little of the exqui- 
very night when that nobleman, in his castle in the Tyrol, has site simplicity of the original. Though we have here, perhaps, 
married a love:y wife. Having killed the husband Morrice too little of the Chronicles themselves, most readers will take 
Buckler must needs fall in love with the widow and this leads this as an introduction to their author, and will only leave it to 
to adventures which the read.r must learn from the book for _ peruse those vivid pages where the highest and best flowers of 
wie The story ———- good = > rip hr — 8 a for a remote = not Over appreciative age, 
well drawn, especially the Countess, and there is plenty o erhaps few people will be induced to embark upon J/é/iados 
movement and incident in it, but it has certain faults which it that interminable romance of over thirty-six iano linese 
may be worth while to point out. In the first place itistoo which was lost for four centuries and only discovered b 
long. The action is uunecessarily impeded in parts and the Mons. Longnon in 1893; and the a cilalaliliaia which 
whole book would have benefited by judicious compression. Madame Darmesteter claims for herself and the discoverer of 
— second place the style is viet oceighire pin ae the oaly persoas a read “| through will pro- 
not nervous or vigorous enough and at moments when the’ bably remain unimpaired. he taste of our day is for 
action quickens and crispness and spirit should be everything short stories, but there will never be a day a the 
it is irritatingly deliberate or even frigid. Butnodoubt Mr. ‘Chronicles’ will not find readers. The pages of Froissart 
Mason has felt the difficulty of finding the exact medium in _ bring back to us ‘the lost enchantments of the Middle Ages’ as 
which a seventeenth-century story should be told. On the those of no other of the medieval historians, for, though the 
one hand it is important to avoid unnecessary archaisms which last of them, he is incomparably the most brilliant, his dailies 
rio a ven - pedantry, while on the other a too modern of the Battle of Poitiers bzing, touse the words of Sainte-Beuve, 
phraseology would jar on the ear. Hehas therefore attempted ‘ua récit tout a fait épigue et grandiose. We read the 
to steer a middle course between these two extremes andone ‘Chronicles’ as we read Herodotus, for their charm, their fresh- 
can only regret that the result is not always successful. There ness and their remoteness from the affairs of to-day. It is onl 
is at least one obvious direction in which the style might have _ in the youth of nations that such histories can ieciies ‘for 
ne ree . on mone of the‘ Tis’s’ the ————— s _ deeds.’ Many of the facts may be 
was's’ with which the book is defaced. In conversation morethan doubtful, but there is no doubt about the good faith of 
perhaps they are excusable, if indeed it betrue that seventeenth- the author. Afterwards come the critical etter who give 
century ladies and gentlemen habitually made use of the form, ys what they think we ought to know and not all the information 
but when the author is addressing the reader in his own person they have picked up. This is well enough indeed in those who 
it is surely better that his speech should be as unaffectedly are qualified to find, but as Montaigne has it in his essay on 
simple as possible. Mortice Buckler is at liberty touse any ‘Books,’ ‘the middle part of historians, of which most are, 
kind of argot he pleases in his conversations with Larke or the _ spoil all, they will chew our meat for us,’ alas! how true this is 
Countess, but when Mr. Mason isaddressing to his readersand when we contemplate the weary array of ‘histories’ compiled 
merely expounding to them his opinions or his sensations plain since Montaigne’s day, but we can still love Froissart for the 
hineteenth-century English is best. Wardour Street reproduc- same reasons thit Montaigne did because ‘’tis the naked and 
tions of ancient forms of speech are very seldom effective and uniform matter of history of which every one may make his 
when they are not effective ‘they are apt to be extremely profit according to his understand ng.’ 
Neen. With all his simplicity there is abundance of shrewd observa- 
a —— ——_ jowieh tales entiled tions of men and things scattered up and down in Froissart. 
ag soe nan and ot rt Ghetto Stories remind — of Do weasa vents rpsagl so widely from the English of the 
ale, whe mien aunt, they are ~" dreadfully dul! and —— century? ‘The cage suffer patiently for a times 
re “e a a ager Fs an — — is a a the “esa res i Bs aca vom covetous and 
bah a ene es * oo — he reader p= ne ey o oo goods - others, and cannot perfectly or 
eto mee up the familiar-looking volume with much mesiany y join themselves in love or in alliance with any strange 
iiibilie see oe remembering perhaps some of the waren and where the peop'e wish to show their power the 
the Iris she ih ee which have appeared in eines cannot long stand against them. Nevertheless they 
Vet like a em pe en ee it down with a sigh, —_ for long been well agreed together, for the nobles ask 
metit than man ) : s: a an rte = much _ real - — “s the people but what is reasonable.’ This picture of 
one hails with — nd light-minded productions which every ~~ +: ish of the fourteenth century was drawn when the 
6. We oe “tho ‘i ; — ad his feelings shocked and harrowed by the murder of 
iinliitos anne per sei the author o A Husband s 1c ae II., the grandson of Queen Philippa, his early patroness, 
arly edehecnd _ is tale of the predicament of a singu- to whose care and help he owed his chance of advancement 
an, whose early village love obtains the in life, and in whose days England was to hima veritable land of 
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enchantment, where he wandered at his ease, talking with all 
men, and gathering his information from the heroes themselves 
whose exploits he records. The first edition of the ‘ Chronicles,’ 
as Madame Darmesteter poin‘s out, will always be the one 
most read; it is full of the enthusiasm of youth, it was 
not written to order, but will always retain the charm of 
the first impressions of a poetic nature, before it was sad- 
dened by harsh contact with realities. The process of dis- 
enchantment set in after Froissart left England the first 
time, the deaths of Queen Philippa, the Black Prince and the 
old King, removed from England the personages who had 
claimed his youthful devotion, and the Court became corrupt 
and extravagant and no longer devoted to the noble profession 
of arms, but even in the sombre picture he draws of his last 
visit to England we can see how wide was the gulf which 
separated it from the gloomy and corrupt tyrannies of the 
South. Compare even the London of Richard II. with the 
Court of Garten Phoebus at Orthez with its assassinations, its 
strange night life, and cruel but da‘nty master with his love of 
music and art and utter indifference to all human suffering. 
This is one of the most vivid and fascinating sketches even in 
Froissart’s pages, and makes us regret the more that he has 
left us n> record of his Italian journey with the Duke of 
Clarence in 1368, or none but the briefest. Three months after 
his wedding that unhappy prince died at Asti, not without 
suspicion of poison, for a man did not marry without risk into 
the Visconti family. What would we not give for Froissart’s 
pictures of Milan, under their rule, of Rome bereft of the 
Pope and haunted by Peter of Cyprus and John Palologus, of 
Bologna, Ferrara and other towns he passed through. For 
some reason he did not think fit to make aught but a bare 
allusion to this journey, and, indeed, he was more at home 
among the simpler people of the North of Europe. Both 
French and English may claim him, and many readers in each 
nation will thank the authoress and her trans'ator for this fas- 
cinating sketch of the man and his works. 


TWO TRAVELLERS 


Through Canada to Aust alia by the 
By J. F. Hocan. London: 


1. Zhe Sister Dominions. 
New Imperial Highway. 
Ward. 

2. Excursions in Libraria. 
Lawrence. 


By G. H. Powett. London: 


1. There is no reason why the journal of the traveller should 
not find its final place in the realm of literature. Mr. Stevenson 
has demonstrated its possibility on more than one occasion, 
ideally in Through the Cevennes, actually in Across the Plains 
and the Si/verado Sguatt:rs. But it is not given to many of us 
to be a Stevenson, and the perennial vapourings of innumerable 
globe-trotters are consigned very speedily to the waste-paper 
bisket and Jumber-room which are their fit abiding-places. 
Mr. Hogan is certainly not a Stevenson, but his experiences in 
Canada and Australia are brightly told and will be read with 
interest and even profit, but—the pity of it—they make no 
addition to the literature of the country, and, thouzh palpitating 
with actuality, do not promise to be of permanent political value. 
The fact is Mr. Hogan is aclever and practical journalist, and 
would be invaluable as a special correspondent, and if these 
jottings of his hid been contributed, as they were written, to 
any newspaper circulating amongst educated and _ politically 
constituted readers, the circulation of that newspaper would nxt 
have declined in consequence. The greater part of Mr. 
Hogan's life has been spent in Australia, but a few years ago 
he became a member of the Imperial Parliament in West- 
minster, and these present experiences are the outcome of a 
visit taken in a late recess to his old haunts. He crosses the 
Atlantic in the Parisian, arrives at Quebec in August, dashes 
in a rapid but vivid sketch of Montreal, the most Catholic 
city on the face of the earth, with its picturesque streets, 
peopled with priests and members of the religious orders, and 
its colossal convent known as the Grey Nunnery, probably the 
largest and most populous conventual institution on the face of 
the globe. Descriptions of Ottawa, Winnipeg and Manitoba 
next follow in quick succession, interspersed with enthusiastic 
eulogy of the Canadian Pacific Railway, which must be for a 
Jong time to come the dominating factor in the opening up 
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development and permanent settlement of the vast interior and 
north-west of Canada. Comparisons are, of Course, odious, 
but the reader cannot but be struck at the difference dis- 
closed in Mr. Hogan’s pages between the sister Cominions, 
Canada and Australia, a difference all in favour of Canada, 
Mr. Hogan has, as is natural, more to say about Australia, but 
Melbourne, that hapless, devastated Sabbatarian, unattractive 
city of fallen greatness weighs down the whole Continent, 
Years ago Sala wrote more su? in superlative admiration of 
marvellous Melbourne, but all is changed now. In the fifties 
and sixties the crowds of gold-diggers gave it an €xtraordinary 
impetus. Protection of the most rabid type induced all the 
manufactures of the Continent into its belt; the Population 
poured into it; the country districts were depleted. Then 
came the wildest, maddest burst of speculation that has 
been since the days of John Law, or the South Sea bubble, 
The Melbourne real estate boom was the ‘ biggest thing? eyer 
done. Not only private individuals but banks, building 
societies, and finance companies went tumbling into the pit, 
Land for twenty miles rouud Melbourne was bought by 
syndicates. Mammoth insurance offices ard buildings of 
like kind were run up regardless of where the business to keep 
them going was to come from. Nothing mattered except to 
get hold of real estate to sell agaia next day. The bubb'e 
burst and brought such ruin that generations must elapse 
before it can be restored, and disclosed such fraud that Justice. 
herself put on her bandage and hid away her scales, and prose. 
cution became a thing of naught, because every one must needs 
have been prosecuted. To-day you cannot find a single man 
who profited by the land boom, and as Mr. Hogan graphically 
puts it, ‘the absolutely unsaleable land in all directions that a 
few years 2go changed hands repeatedly at an advance of 
thousands of pounds each time; the immense array of 
untenanted houses in the suburbs ; the large piles of unoccupied 
offices in the city proper ; the great decrease in the population, 
between one hundred thousand and one hundred and fifty 
thousand ; the general omnipresent air of depression, all repre. 
sent the morning headache after the night’s dissipation,’ 

The picture of Melbourne is despairing, the aspect of the 
whole continent is unattractive and repulsive. Sydney, the 
oldest city in Australia, was angry with Max O’Rell for impugn- 
ing its morality. Mr. Hogan is anxious, but quite unable, to 
assure us to the contrary. The bla‘ant publicity of the na‘ional 
vice of drunkenness ; the inherent taint of reckless gambling in 
the blood of the people as a whole ; the open worship of the 
golden calf; the colossal indebtedness ; the virulent Protection 
policy ; the ignorant selfishness of the labour party, with its 
rooted hostility to moderation, on the ground that it cheapens 
labour, as if four millions are enough in a country which 
should have forty; and last but not least, the pest of the rabbit, 
a matter not alluded to by Mr. Hogan; all tend to show that the 
last place in the wide world in which to settle is Australia ; 
there are degrees of unsuitability, but we make no invidious 
comparisons. Mr. Hoganis a born interviewer, as his chapters 
on the Australian G.O.M., the veteran Sir Henry Parkes, wil 
show; he also provides some chatty chapters on theatrical 
Sydney and Melbourne, which may prove of interest, but enough 
has been said to show the stamp of book, a collection of well: 
written newspaper articles by a man who has his head on his 
shoulders and a keen eye for seeing, and a deft hand for 
taking notes. It is worth reading, and if it is not worth keep: 
ing it is chiefly because the sister dominions are in such a state 
of flux that what is fact to-day may easily become tradition {0 
morrow. 

2. A traveller of quite another kidney is Mr. G. H. Powell, 
whose Excursions in Libraria will be welcomed by bibliophiles 
and antiquarians. We fear the author is too much filled with 
curious learning, too specially specialistic to please 4 large 
number of readers, though one or two of his essays, notably 
‘The Pirates’ Paradise’ and ‘A Gascon Tragedy,’ wil interest 
many who are neither scholars nor collectors, for they are 
cuttings or excerpts from more or less known romances 0 
history, dealing with subjects especially dear to one side of our 
manifold nature. The jolly Roger of the pirate and the 
dungeons and oubliettes of feudal tyranny have always ext 
cised our imagination and commanded our interest. Mr. 
Powell’s opening essay, ‘The Philosophy of Rarity,’ we mus 
confess strikes at once a note of disappointment, the ¢ca , 
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which reverberates more or less vividly through the remaining 
chapters of the book. Mr. Powell does not make the most of 
his opportunities. The philosophy of rarity is a subject of 
intense interest not only to individual collectors but to all who 
come within the collector’s orbit—to all who may be pervaded 
by his atmosphere. It forms a text for a fascinating and bril- 
liant essay; and with the surprising knowledge of detail and 
mastery of facts at Mr. Powell’s disposal, with all the forces at 
his command, we might reasonably have expected a far more 
interesting and more valuable, because more available, result. 
Mr. Powell apologises for inserting so many dates and paren- 
thetical details, but his apology is addressed to those readers 
who have such things at their fingers’ ends. Not to such as 
these is the apology due. They can stand it. It is those 
readers, an overwhelming majority, that h we not got such 
things handy, who deserve the author’s consideration. He 
has thrown too much at them—more than they can assimi- 
late; he has assumed that they are as full of knowledge and 
means of reference) as he is himself. Herein lies his mis- 
take. He has his library ; he can turn to the fountainhead of 
his inspiration, the wellspring of his dates and facts. They 
cannot, and are bewildered in consequence. The whole work 
sadly lacks coherence. It is encyclopedic, but it is not con- 
yincing. It is luminous, but it is not light. The points of the 
essays, and they are many, are obscured in their surroundings. 
One cannot see the wood for the trees, and we fear the book 
will not command the attention its matter indubitably deserves, 
albeit it is well got up and interspersed with many facsimile 
title-pages, printers’ marks and devices. It is in short a book 
upon books. It has considerable weight—indeed it is a trifle 
heavy. It has more learning than teaching. It is an enclosure 
of wisdom in a desert of desultoriness. 

None the less, Mr. Powell is a shining examp'e of the use 
and value of collectors. There may be many others of equal 
discrimination and as keen an eye, but collectors are not in 
the habit of reading the books they buy, still less of writing 
about them. And this is just what Mr. Powell has done ; 
because he might have done better, there is no reason for 
denying he has done well. He has thrown many a bright 
gleam upon those dark corners of history which the ordinary 
traveller invariably misses. He has made public property 
much that was obscured, but which was none the less interesting 
and valuable. The private letters, for example, of Rabelais to 
Geoffrey d’Estissac, Bishop of Maillezais, are of the utmost 
importance as giving us a ‘sort of back view of events and 
negotiations not beneath the dignity of history.’ Think of it! 
Rabelais at Rome in 1535 on business of his own, the casual 
spectator of a period crowded with interesting events and 
personalities, with leisure to write home easy confidential 
letters to his friend and patron! Oh, what inestimable value ! 
Guicciardini, Cardinal Bembo, Michael Angelo, Cellini and 
many other great names were making themselves heard and 
felt. It was the age of Lucrezia Borgia, of poisoning and 
assassination, the very apogee of crime and vice. And there 
is Rabelais to write and tell us all about it! ‘You ask me 
what relation is Pier-Luigi to the Pope.’ Svachez que le 
Pape ne fust jamais marié.’ What a suggestion of a chrontyue 
scandaleuse.' There is too much learning, too much research 
in Excursions into Libraria to be fairly covered ina more or less 
hurried review. The book requires study, and though it is 
perhaps overstuffed with facts, and facts which are not for 
every one’s market, and though its abundant matter is presented 
ina dull and somewhat repellant manner, it will none the less 
repay perusal. The motes de voyage, as the author says, of 
one tourist may have a certain use and interest for others ; and 
the notes of Mr. Powell’s Excursions into Librarix are copious 
fnough to please the most exacting and persistent of explorers. 


REVIEWS OF THE MONTH 


Pe dint of the selection of men and women who can write, 
‘hough they have never a title between them, and by tact in 
choice of subjects, Mr. Courtney has produced another readable 
and interesting number of the Fortnightly. Major Arthur 
Griffiths left Cairo so lately as March 9 last. His impressions 
with regard to the military readiness of the Egyptian forces for 
the affair of the Soudan are therefore vivid and instructive. 
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His speculations concerning the true origin and motive of the 
expedition need not, perhaps, trouble us greatly; but his 
estimates of the Khalifa’s forces and of their fighting value, of 
the military difficulties of the expedition, and of the condition 
of the Egyptian army, are of great practical utility. Olive 
Schreiner’s stray thoughts on South Africa make good reading, 
and a prefatory note adds to them the charm of mystery. They 
were written four years ago; the first appeared in the Fort- 
nightly ; the rest did not appear. ‘ This was owing to the fact 
that there were at the Cape at that time certain persons and 
parties, who, using the Boers of South Africa for their own 
purposes, yet pandered to them that they might ultimately 
more successfully obtain their own ends. The authoress there- 
fore deemed it unwise to mingle her voice with that of flatterers. 
Bat now ‘the Boer has been struck a severe blow by the hand 
that stroked him.’ Well—it had occurred to us that the blow 
did not amount to much, and that the palm of the striking hand 
was considerably bruised ; and we dare not guess whose hand 
it was. Moreover, it seemed to us that the era of flattery had 
set.in again, that Kriigersdorp had been followed by Kriiger’s 
eult; but we are glad to be wrong if these fascinating papers 
are to be the result of another judgment. Ouida contributes a 
\ery spirited anti-Crispi and anti-Abyssinian war article. Let 
us pass now, since to mention all subjects is forbidden by the 
demon of narrow space, to Mr. Sidney Buxton’s sympathetic 
reminiscence of Cardinal Manning as a conciliator of strikes. 
It is readable, but eminently one-sided. It omits to mention, 
for example, the fact that Manning invaded the Dockhouse 
under an entirely wrong impression of the facts—he thought 
the shareholders were reaping huge profits—it makes nothing 
of his obstinate refusal, during the alleged gas strike, to recog- 
nise the plain fact that the men’s places were filled. A Johan- 
nesburg resident’s account of the recent rising at Johannesburg 
is full of keen interest, but we venture to doubt whether it was 
prudent or generous, in a man who escaped arrest when his 
Reform Leaders were ‘taken’ at the Club, to bring out this 
story now, since two trials of some gravity are still in progress. 
Mr. James Long makes a sensible effort to deal with the agri- 
cultural programme—of the Chambers of Agriculture not of the 
Government—in detail. The number ends with a thoughtful 
essay by Mr. Edward Dicey on ‘ Russia and Bulgaria,’ in other 
words, of the effects of the conversion of Boris, which he regards 
rightly as an event of great importance which might have been 
avoided if Great Britain had accorded recognition to Prince 
}’erdinand at an earlier date 

For the Vew Review, Mr. Henley has succeeded again in 
securing an article of first-rate importance in the shape of Mr. 
Charles Leonard's ‘Case for the Uitlanders.’ Undoubtedly 
the indictment laid ‘against the Boer administration is of the 
strongest and there is an infinite amount to be said against the 
treatment of Englishmen by this ‘child of the seventeenth 
century surviving on into the nineteenth’ (Olive Schreiner in 
the Fortnightly). We have no wish to whitewash the Boer. 
That he must be submerged by the civilisation of the nineteenth 
or twentieth century, unless he adap‘s himself to it, is certain. 
But the public knows his faults well enough and is less con- 
cerned with his position and with his views of the situation. 
Hie and his are a minority who regard Africa as their home, 
surrounded by a majority who desire to make money out of the 
Transvaal and then to leave it. To concede their demands 
would be to condemn himself to effacement. Of their fighting 
prowess he has, naturally enough, a poor opinion ; and if he 
has got to yield in the long run he prefers to do it fighting. It 
is all wrong of course, but we fancy that if we were Boers we 
should be pretty much of the Boer mind. In England, f-r 
example, we naturalise the alien at sight and to him we gr.nt 
the franchise as freely as to the costermongers, labourers, 
workmen and others in whom the overwhelming power in 
politics is vested, if they understood it. But if there were even 
arisk that alien holders of the franchise might outnumber 
British voters the tune would be changed quickly. We have 
lingered, unduly it may be, over the thoughts which Mr, 
Leonard stirs into activity ; but none the less one or two of the 
remaining pieces must be mentioned. Mr. Whibley contributes 
a lively character-sketch of Pepys, the fruit of the recent 
edition from which all but the shadow of Bowdlerism has been 
banished. Mr. Anstey reviews the Fairchild Family; Mr. 
Wells tells ‘The Plattner Story’ with grim charm, and Mr. 
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Kenneth Grahame provides one of his familiar and excellent 
stories of child life. 

There is no novelty at all in the paper by Professor Mahaffy 
which opens the Nineteenth Century for it simply informs the 
brutal Saxon, by no means for the first time, that foreigners 
are jealous of him, partly because he gets the better of them 
pretty consistently, and partly because his manner in dealing 
with them is not alluring or fascinating. A truism this, but 
then Professor Mahaffy, who is no very profound thinker, and 
no authority at all, upon matters political, is one of the most 
Gaintily sarcastic writers in the world, and there is pleasure in 
the reading of whatsoever fragment comes from his pen. On 
the ‘Burden of Egypt’ both Mr. Traill and Sir Wemyss Reid 
discourse. The first-named not only writes well, which is no 
credit to him since he cannot help himself, but with a thorough 
knowledge of the history of his subject and with statesmanlike 
recognition of the fact that changed circumstances make a new 
problem. Sir Wemyss Reid, fer contra, strikes our Tory 
minds as inconclusive in argument and provincial in tone, 
‘You may move and entitle the man if you will, But the scent 
of the Mfercury clings to him still.’ Next comes Sir Herbert 
Stephen’s article on the Criminal Evidence Bill which has been 
cruelly misunderstood by the casual commentator. He does not 
Say that young barristers are the best judges of the subject simply 
because they are young, but because they have seen the work- 
ing under Stead’s Act of the system which it is proposed to make 
universal, Lord Halsbury, Lord Herschell and the rest of them 
have seen little, if anything, of this, and their views have there- 
fore not the authority which comes from experience. Of many 
pleasant and instructive papers which follow, those which seem 
to us best worth reading are Lord Cowper's ‘ Duc de Persigny,’ 
Mr. Alden’s ‘ King and Pretender in Rome’ (not that we always 
agree with Mr. Alden) and Mr. Herbert Paul’s ‘ Diary of 
Classical Quotations.’ This last is as scholarly, pungent and 
readable a paper about nothing to speak of—which is a great 
blessing—as we have read for many a long day. Particular 
mention must also be made of Sir Charles Robinson’s ‘ Conser- 
vation of pictures’ which is not only important, but also, oddly 
enough, amusing. We say, with emphasis, that every owner of 
a gallery of pictures ought to read, mark, learn and inwardly 
digest every word of this admirable article and that, if Sir 
Charles Robinson will but indite a book on the lines of his 
essay, he will be a public benefactor in an age when a duke, a 
real live duke, has been known to ‘restore’ a picture by 
smearing it with salt butter and spreading it on the lawn fora 
night in order to secure the salutary influence of the dew. 

The Episodes of the Month in the National Review are 
albeit far from a complete chronicle, fairly well done ; and the 
paragraph on the Caisse, in particular, puts the position con- 
cisely. Lord Farrer’s article on Egypt and England is, in a 
word, irritating. He protests that he writes on the subject 
with no special authority ;—agreed mem. con. He suspects 
Great Britain of designs upon the interior of Africa which she 
does not entertain, and hopes, rather faintly, that the present 
expedition may have been undertaken in Egyptian interests. 
His hope need not be faint. Into a critique, in a review of 
which Mr. E. Arnold is publisher, of a book published by Mr, 
E. Arnold, we decline to enter even when Captain Lugard 
is the critic. Mr. Leslie Stephen on John Byrom is delightful, 
far more charming indeed than the author of ‘Christians 
Awake !’ was at his best. Professor Sully’s ‘Humorous Aspect 
of Childhood’ embalms some nice little stories. But far and 
away the most important article which Mr. Maxse offers to us 
is Lord Raglan’s essay on the Militia, which is the practical 
contribution of a man who knows his subject, and loves it, and 
knows within what narrow limits the familiarity of others with 
it is confined. We shall ask a Militia expert to deal] with it. 

The British writers in Ccsmofolis, besides the late Robert 
Louis Stevenson whose ‘Weir of Hermiston’ continues, are 
hardly of the first water. In saying this we impute to them no 
want of sterling quality ; do but say, indeed that they are not 
quite of the aristocracy of literature. Nearest, perhaps, to that 
class comes Mr. George Wyndham, who treats his subject ‘La 
Pleiade’ with dainty taste. Vernon Lee’s ‘Old Lombard and 
Venetian Villas’ is also readable and instructive. But he must 
be poor scholar indeed, or blessed with a faculty for forgetting the 
classical tortures of youth, who can read unbored what Mr, I, 
Gennadius has to say about the revival of the Olympian games, 
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English Literature seems to have been held unworthy of jtg 
monthly chronicle or, it may be, Baal (Mr. Andrew Lang to 
wit) was out walking when the editor's message came. Mr, 
Norman, barring a little passage in which he describes himself 
taking ‘long looks from Sarras, the Egyptian advanced post, 
over the “ Belly of Stones” towards Dongola’—writes more 
impersonally, better and more wisely thin he has written (over 
his signature at any rate) since Zhz Far East was published, 
Mr. Walkley criticises the drama; not very profoundly, byt 
pleasantly enough. But if these English gentlemen want to 
see how the work ought to be done they might well turn to the 
French contributions, especially, as we have said before, that 
of M. F.de Pressensé, His ‘ Revue du Mois’ may perhaps not 
suit every opinion ; but all must agree that it is truly co;. 
mopolitan, admirably written, coherent, epigrammatical and 
abounding in evidence of the power of judging character pre- 
cisely. Even if the name had been omitted who could doubt 
that Mr. Courtney was ‘la Cassandre Unioniste, l’indépendance 
incarnée, le seul homme peut ¢tre auquel conviernent pleine. 
ment de nos jours Ives superbes éloges du potte /iwstum ef 
tenacem propositi virum. Nor could our mood of to-day be 
summed up better than in ‘C’est une espece de mobilisation 
des energies nationales sur toute la ligne.” The German 
estimate of England’s position is equally good. With better 
English writers Cosmopolis has a great future ; but the editor 
must recognise the fact that the most thoughtful Englishmen 
prefer to write anonymously, 


DEMOCRACY AS A BOGEY 


The Development of Parliament during the Nineteenth Century, 
By G. LOWEs DICKINSON, Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 


bridge. London: Longmans. 


Mr. Dickinson has set himself the ambitious task of relating 
the past, diagnosing the present, and to some exient foretelling 
the future, of our reformed Parliament. The subject is an 
attractive one, and many parts of the book, such as the account 
of the passing of the first Reform Bill, and the influence of such 
writers as Spence, Place and Owen show that he knows 
where to putin good work, but the fact is that he is not 
quite qualified to write a short sketch of a large subject, a feat 
which, if adequately performed, is the our de force of a master. 
Much of his work shows both diligence and _ intelligence, but 
when he tells us that the ‘tendencies of the time are unmistak- 
able,’ when he regards all parties as ‘ agreed in urging the com: 
plete democratisation of all our institutions,’ and reminds us that 
the theory of the first Reform Bill was ‘ essentially a theory of 
motion and not of rest,’ he seems to attempt to bend the Seeleyan 
bow a littletoo soon. Many of his premisses are commonplace, 
and none the worse for that, but when he regards a motion of 
Mr. Labouchere’s and a resolution of last year’s Leeds confer- 
ence as matters of any considerable importance, he appears to 
readers whose connection with King’s College is remote both in 
point of time and otherwise, as shackled by those claims to 
omnipotence which are the rightful though transient possession 
of a particularly happy class of mortals. When he has made 
himself master of any part of his subject he may be qualitied to 
condense the whole into a few essays, but when that time comes 
he will have learnt to eschew the first person singular, to suspect 
his commonplaces before he adopts them, and to rid himsell of 
such vile expressions as ‘democratise’ and ‘ differentiate.’ 

His message to mankind is twofold; in the first place t 
show how very democratic we have become, in the second, to 
prove how very badly our democracy is likely to turn out. In 
both points he has our sympathy, but in neither can we extend 
it to him without considerable reservations. He perceives; and 
does ample justice to the fact, that the House of Lords 1s the 
exception to our complete democracy, but when he explains 
that it ‘exists on sufferance rather than by logic,’ he forces 4” 
open door by denying its existence by the latter, and, to ou 
mind, states what is not by alleging its existence on the former. 
The House of Lords has, as he shows, done much good work 
since 1832, and has secured the enthusiastic support of a = 
part of the country by saving it from Home Rule. The etlec 
of all this is not to raise the kind of noise which penetrates na 
the peaceful retreats of King’s College, but has certainly “aa 
itself manifest in a striking manner in the polling-booths. * 
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author does full justice to the damaging effect of democracy in 
the House of Commons ; but does not see that democracy is 
not necessarily promoted by the conversion of representatives 
to delegates, which throws an enormous increase of power into 
the hands of the Cabinet of whom a large number are certain 
always to be peers. Nor does he perceive the vital fact in 
modern politics, that the development of our system of party 
organisation is a more important question than any alteration 
of our system of representation. As to the future of our demo- 
cracy he bows the knee too much to the false god Bound-to- 
come, and attaching an undue importance to the distinction 
between the ciasses and the masses, that isthe rich and poor, 
despairs over the coming fight between the Haves and the 
Have-nots accordingly. A wider acquaintance with his fellow 
creatures will probably convince him that the political divisions 
of the country cut deeply across the distinction between rich 
and poor. 

Several of the points hastily indicated by the author are good 
enough to bear a good deal of elaboration, which we hope they 
may some day receive at his hands. He attributes the passing 
of the first Reform Bill to the fear felt by the Whigs of the in- 
fuence of the Sovereign and his Ministers, and the practical 
evils to which the midd'e-classes found themselves subjected, 
We wish he had said more on the former head, as the posi- 
tion of the old Whigs is very much that occupied by many 
Conservatives to-day, but unfortunately he feels himself called 
on to proceed at once to labour the obvious point that the Bill 
was not in itself democratic. His review of the work of the 
House of Lords is valuable; but he ought to see that his 
whole book contains the best possible argument against any 
reform whatever of that body. The view taken of the Reform 
Act of 1867 seems to us shallow: to say that it was passed 
because the previous Act had destroyed stability is to say 
nothing. The main reason for its passage was based on 
party tactics as carried on before the days of popular party 
organisation, and its chief interest in the present day is to 
show the effects of that organisation. ‘The author, as we have 
said, takes a wrong and crude view of the working classes, but 
he has merits which will probably enable him to correct that 
and other mistakes; and if this book in itself is not all that 
it might be, it contains plenty of promise for the future. 


THE JACOBITES 


1. The Lyon in Mourning. A Collection of Speeches, Letters, 
Journals, etc. relating to the affairs of Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart. By the Rev. RoBERT Forbes, A.M., 
Bishop of Ross and Caithness, 1744-1775. Edited from 
his manuscript with a Preface by HENRY PATON, M.A, 
Vols. I. and II, 

2. The Jacobite Attempt of 1719, Letters of James Butler, 
Second Duke of Ormonde, relating to Cardinal Alberoni’s 
project of the Invasion of Great Britain on behalf of the 
Stuarts and to the landing of a Spanish Expedition in 
Scotland. Edited with an Introduction, Notes and an 
Appendix of Original Documents by WILLIAM KIRK 
Dickson, M.A., Advocate. 

The Scottish History Society. 


1. The story of the exiled Stuarts has and always will have a 
fascination for most Britons. Scotsmen in especial find it a 
theme for the exercise of a sentiment of loyalty the more 
touching that it has long ceased to have any practical meaning. 
The great-great-grandchildren of those who fought for James 
Vl. and III. have little or no sympathy with the strange 
people who put wreaths on King Charles’s Statute, but they of 
all people have some right that the word ‘ Pretender’ should 
notin their hearing be applied to the last representatives of 
the brilliant House of Stuart. The work the Scottish History 
Society has been doing in recent years is of special value and 
interest to the student of the eighteenth century. The four 
ea before us are Probab'y the most important published 
‘ten is The Lyon in Mourning itself is a treasure- 
sili ot vale, yates has been ransacked by every- 
mi -sadioee " er made the 45 his study. Here it is—or at 
re as ey it (the rest is coming)—open to every one 
Public fib, en to be a member of the Society or with a 

ary at his hand. It is the document or rather 
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collection of documents on the last attempt to change the 
dynasty by force of arms. It may be added to—the History 
Society promises to do that: it can never b2 superseded. Its 
compilation was undertaken by a pious non-juring clergyman 
of Leith, whose faith in the Divine right was as strong as his 
belief in any and every article of the Apostles’ Creed. It was 
a labour of love inspired by loyalty and carried out by a fection- 
Nothing in the whole history of Scotland is more to the credit 
of the Scottish people, more touching and more apart from 
the sentiment of to-day than the personal devotion to and 
the strong individual affection for the person and the cause of 
Charles Edward, There was in addition the devotion (it is 
the only word and must be repeated) to the idea of the king: 
ship, to the principle of Divine Right, but over and above, 
mastering and absorbing came the romantic loyalty to the 
Prince. 

In the Lyon in Mourning you have countless examples of 
both these sentiments : hero worship on the one hand, faith- 
fulness to anidea unto death on the other. These and these 
only explain how near the Prince came to winning back the 
throne of his ancestors, and how near a matter it was most of 
us fail to realise nowadays. Had France helped or had the 
English Jacobites not proved supine or faithless victory would 
have been certain. Had Charles’s energy, charm and military 
talent been his father's, Queen Anne would have been suc- 
ceeded by her brother. It were indeed easy to speculate on 
such an hypothesis—how Bolingbroke would not have been cast 
aside, how Marlborough would have been won, how Walpole 
would have remained a country squire, and {how the Whig 
oligarchy would never have existed. Nothing could however 
be less profitable. The might have been is infinite. 

The Lyon in Mourning is not speculative, it is stuffed full of 
facts—some trivial, some important. Deat1 speeches, letters 
from condemned ‘rebels,’ reports of conversations, accounts 
from eye-witnesses of various episodes mainly after Culloden, 
of such is the book compacted. The work of editing Bishop 
Forbes’s MSS. has been undertaken by Mr. Henry Paton who, 
though careful and accurate enough, appears hardly fitted by 
temperament for the task. Occasional obtrusions of his own 
feelings and sympathies are—seldom as they occur—out of 
place and irritating. That is the only serious blemish. Mr. 
Paton has taken plenty of trouble. Sometimes his notes are 
superfluous, sometimes, but more seldom, they are insufficient. 
Occasionally he is misleading and careless in the matter of 
dates, while it is often impossible to discover whether a 
note is by Bishop Forbes or by Mr. Paton. The history of 
the collection is short. Bishop Forbes died in 1795. His 
widow treasured his precious papers till 1806, when she 
sold them to Sir Henry Stewart of Allanton, who intended 
to use them for a history of the losing side. About 1830 
Dr. Robert Chambers discovered the MS., purchased it and 
printed about one third of it in his well-known Aitsforv of the 
Rebellion. Now at last we have the complete publication of all 
that the Bishop of Caithness gathered together. 

There is matter in these volumes for the economist as well 
as the historian. Take, for instance, the ‘ Household Ac- 
counts’ in vol. ii. There you may learn that in 1746 at Inver- 
ness a salmon cost 5s. and five hens 2s, 1d.; that next day the 
salmon cost 2s. 6d. and thirty-five hens cost 17s. 6d.; while 
three days after three salmon cost 6s., or 2s. each; a bullock 
cost £3 5s.,a lamb 5s.; and sixteen hundred oysters 6s. 8d., a 
calf 16s. 4d.; while onions, herbs, currants, raisins, cinnamon, 
corriander, ‘ greens,’ ‘ roots,’ and other vegetables, hares, muir- 
fowl, all kinds of fish, diversified the Prince’s commissariat. 
Salt, candles, and bread were dear, though the vague state- 
ment of the quantities prevents accurate comparisons. Other 
‘provent’ was cheaper then than now. One entry deserves 
a note: ‘to a colored pigge 3s.’ Does this mean smoked 
bacon or a specimen of a peculiarly delicate varietry of swine ? 
Black-and-tan pigs are a highly esteemed breed. Is one of 
them meant? Or is ‘pigge’ here used as ‘pig’ still is in 
Scotland to denote an earthenware pot or jar? 

2. The Jacobite Attempt deals with an earlier incident in the 
fortunes of the Stuarts. Mar’s rising in 1715 was undertaken 
against the advice of the only two men who might have 
restored James to the throne of his fathers—the Duke of 
Berwick and Bolingbroke. When hope of help from the Regent 
Orleans had to be given up Berwick applied to Charles of 
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Sweden. The distinguished son of Arabella Churchill may 
have been deceived as to the numbers of those who were likely 
to rise on behalf of his step-brother in England and Scotland ; 
he cherished no illusions as to the capacity of their leaders and 
still fewer as to their state of preparedness for a campaign. To 
him, as to the less hare-brained of the Scottish Jacobites, it 
appeared that soldiers—French, if possible, or Swedish or of 
some other nationality ; only soldiers disciplined and armed— 
were absolutely necessary to success. Mr. Dickson, in his 
admirable introduction to this volume, recalls the collapse of 
the Swedish project in 1717 then goes on to show how from 
the lowest depths Alberoni raised the hopes of a section of the 
Jacobites by planning an invasion of Britain on behalf of 
James. Mr. Dickson is fortunate in having practically fresh 
material to work upon. The Duke of Ormonde’s letters have 
not been available to former students and the rising of 1719 fell 
so far short of what was projected and was so quickly 
suppressed that it has been regarded as unimportant. Com- 
pared with the 1715 and still more with the 1745 it was insig- 
nificant, but had the Spanish fleet sailed earlier, and, most 
important, had it escaped the storm which destroyed it, the 
attempt of 1719 would have been serious and might have been 
successful. Its chief interest, however, lies in the names of 
those concerned in it. Unfortunately for the Stuarts Berwick 
had thrown in his lot entirely with France, had become 
naturalised and had placed his courage, capacity and intelli- 
gence entirely at the service of his adopted country. From 
him no advice or active help could be hoped. Bolingbroke 
and James had quarrelled. The attempt therefore was 
conceived by less capable and executed by younger men. But 
the names of Alberoni and Ormonde excite your interest though 
the motives of the one and the capacity of the other rouse no 
admiration. The Spanish fleet with its 5000 men and 30,000 
stand of arms having met hopeless disaster, the actual 
invasion was left to Tullibardine Seaforth, Glendaruel and two 
young men whos? inexperience would have been counter- 
balanced by their talents had the jealousies so often 
fatal to the Stuarts not relegated them to inferior positions, 
It was not Janes Keith’s first taste of fighting, though 
he was only twenty-three, for both he and his brother 
the Earl Marischall had fought at Sherifmuir. The Earl 
was believed to command the expedition, till Tullibardiné 
produced a commission nominating himself as Lieutenant- 
General. Instead of some thirty sail, Lord Marischal had two 
frigates, and his brother came ina small ship of twenty-five 
tons. The Spanish troops numbered three hundred and seven 
in all. Lord George Murray, the General of the ’45, Lochiel 
with one hundred and fifty men, and an even more celebrated 
personage, Rob Roy, joined the little army, the battle of 
Glenshiel was fought and lost, th: Spanish troops surrendered, 
the Jacobite leaders escaped and the House of Hanover had 
peace for a quarter of a century. Such in brief is the incident 
to which the letters refer. The rise, progress and issue of the 
expedition are clearly and accurately set forth by the editor: 
the notes are full and the appendix consists of sundry original 
documents of varying interest and importance. The book is 
largely the editor’s making, for in itself it is but Ormonde’s 
letters to James and Alberoni between Nov. 4, 1718, and 
Sept. 27,1719. Interesting as these are the appendix contains 
mattereven more. For instance, Alberoni’s letter to Ormonde 
of March 18, 1718 in which James’s journey to Spain is described 
in indifferent French : ‘Le Roy Jacques a courrus risques de 
se perdre cent fois a cause des Bourasques qu'il a essuyc. Il a 
demeure trois jours en Marsailles cache chez le Patron du 
Batiment sur lequel il s était embarque, il fut saigné a cause 
d'une Grand Fiévre il ful obligé de se refugier bien caché 
a Villefranche 24 heures. Il fut obligée de se relacher 
aux Isles des Hieres proche de Toulon sur un miserable et 
Epouvautable cabaret ou il avait une foulle de Canaille, il fut 
obligee quoique incommodé de la Mer de danser avec la 
Maitresse du Cabaret etant le jour de carneval.’ Poor James 
—it was some consolation that when he did arrive at Madrid, 
Philip received and lodged him royally. The volume derives 
additional interest and value from the excellent portraits of the 
Earl Marischal, of Field-Marshall Keith and of the Duke of 
Ormonde. Those of the Keiths are from originals in the 
possession of Lord Kintore, and are now published for the first 
time, 
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